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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 

[continued.] 

Dec. 24th. —Ho camo in, tho good Doctor, 
with a face so sad that I almost repented of 
my plotted mischief Ho “pished" and “pshaw¬ 
ed ” at tho “ Era ” which he took from the ta¬ 
ble, and seemed in anything but a peacable, 
Christian temper. At last, 1 said— 

“You needn’t look so solemn, Dootor. I 
know all about it." 

“ The deuoe you do! ’’ his face evidently 
brightening. “ Who could have told you? ” 

“ Oh, it’s an ago of wonders; perhaps the 
rapping spirits. Of course, I should not be left 
long in ignorance of what so nearly concerns 

“ True," and he seated himself by my side, 
and looked at me long and earnestly, before ho 
added, “ Then you don’t care for this, ohild? ” 
“ Yas, indeed, very much. But I might oare 
a little more intelligently, if I only knew pre¬ 
cisely what the great ‘ this ’ is." 

“ Why, you said you did know ! ” 

“ So 1 do, that you and Mrs. G. are plotting 
some Christmas surprise for me. I heard you 
in the hall—something to add to earth’s sun¬ 
light, or it would not be you, kind friend;” 
and my eyes filled with tears at the thought of 
all 1 owed them. 

“ Sunlight! 1 wish it was! Such a miserable 
earth as this is ! filled with all mauner of ras¬ 
calities. 1 have tried to make the best of it 
until I am tired, and the sooner it’s burned up 
the better!” And be got up and gave the 
forestiek a kick (he insists on my sitting by a 
wood fire) that sent a shower of sparks up the 
chimney, as a preliminary, I suppose, to the 
grand conflagration ho deemed so desirable. 

Seeing he was seriously disturbed about 
something, I repressed the jest that rose to my 
lips, and waited hie next words in silence. 

‘‘I feel just as if I could fight, Bessie,” he 
said at length, settling himself in the chair by 
my side. “ I am angry at myself and every¬ 
body else, yourself included, for I have some¬ 
thing to say to you, and you don’t help me a 
bit.” 

“To me!” I said, rather startled. “ What 
is it? ” 

‘ It is what you will deem an impertinent 
question ; but tell me, child,” he went on very 
soriously, taking my hands in his, “has Harold 
T. ever been to you aught but a friend?— 
ever by word or glanoe Bought to win your 
lovo ? ” 

“ Dootor G., will yon tell me why I am to 

answer this question—which—whioh ”- 

“ Does not concern me, you would say. Can 
you not trust me this far, ohild, without a rea¬ 
son ? ” ho asked. “ I said by word or glanoe ? ” 
he added, seeing me still hesitate. 

Oh. words of mocking raillery, high cour¬ 
age, and earnest interest—glances whose mis¬ 
sion begun when that of words ended, how 
ye stood out from the past! but not one which 
might not have fallen from a brother’s lip or 
eye! And so I told the Dootor, and more, how 
that I had met him at a period when my 
moral and intellectual being wore struggling 
for some wider development than contented 
■ those around me ; how ho had kindly Blacken¬ 
ed his own swift pace in the march of progress, 
to aid my stumbling steps; how he had beon 
teacher, friend, master, but nothing more; and 
an earnest, “ Thank God ! ” was the roply. 

“But may I know,” I added, after a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, “ what led you to suppose such 
a thing ? ” 

“ He told mo himself that he had boarded 
with your mother more than a year; and know- 
ing you both, 1 could not well conceive how it 

could be otherwise ; besides ”- 

“ What, Dootor ? ” 

“ I would not say what, were it not needed to 
explain my importineneo. You were delirious 

When you were ill, and ”- 

I saw it all, and buried my burning face in 
my hands, while tears of womanly pride rush¬ 
ed to my eyes. 

In a moment or two, he gently raised my 
head, as he said, “ Forgive me, Bessie. It was 
but tho raving of delirium—1 am oonvinoed. 1 
wouldn’t have distressed you so for a less rea- 

“ What is that reason?” I asked, looking 
him once more firmly in the face. 

“Harold T. is about to marry tho niece of 
Judge A., the widow N. [ havo it on what I 
believe good authority; and 1 could not bear 
to think that he who had stood to mo in the 
stead of the children God has denied me, was 
an unmitigated scoundrel. It is had enough 
as it is!” 

I drew my hand from his, that he might not 
mark the throbbing pulse, and, after a moment’s 
silence, asked— 

“This Mrs. N. What kind ofa woman is Bhe? 
One worthy of Harold T. ? ” 

“Yes, rieh, and vain, and ambitious!” he 
replied, getting up and kioking the fire as if 
he were punishing Harold by proxy. “I won¬ 
der I could be so angry when Mr. X. expressed 
surprise that she should stoop to him!” 

“ That is no answer to my question, Doctor. 
Is she worthy of him ? ” 

“ Bessie," he said, again sitting down, “ I 
had got n plan into my head whioh this news 
has sadly disturbed, and, like most positive 
men, when they see their schemes thwarted, 
am cross and ill-tempered. Perhaps I would 
play the part of Providence too muoh, and so 
am reminded of my weakness. Is Bhe worthy ? 
but, tell me, what should Harold’s wife be 
like?” 

“ Like that,” I said, pointing to a drift of 
unsullied enow without—“ pure in thought, 
word, and deed, yielding to him like that to 
the rays of tho sun, but firm to all the world 
beside. She must be all the world to him, or 
nothing." 

“And Harriet N. is likelier t) ho something 
to all the world than to her husband, unless 
her passion for admiration he much abated,” he 
replied, drily. “ He must be attraeted by her 
wealth, and the connoation the matoh will af¬ 
ford him. Her uncle has offered him a part¬ 
nership in his ofiioe, I hear. 1 never will at¬ 
tempt to judge character again, so honest, so 
self-reliant as he seemed. Ho camo here to in¬ 
quire after you twice before ho loft the city, 
and, when he turned away his faoe as I spoke 
of your danger, I thought—but ’twas all sham. 
Oh, he has grown scheming betimes! He will 
be a Judge yet!” 

Why should he ask after me at all ? What 
was I to him, what could 1 givo him ?—this 
poor, undeveloped girl, who had caught life 
and light from his teachings. 

And then I thought of the beautiful and ac¬ 
complished Mrs. N, of all Bhe could do for 
him, the woary struggles whioh her position and 
wealth might save him—those struggles which 
ever attend tho first years of a poor profes¬ 
sional man’s life—and I spoke of this to Doc¬ 
tor G 

“ Better that he faced them like a man, than 
escape by a mercenary marriage! ” thundered 


he. “ It is just that which gives strength and 
stamina to the character ! Faugh, I despise 
such cowardice! ” 


loving Harold T.” 

“Others have, it seems,” ho answered, drily; 
then went on alternately berating them both, 
until, for old kindness sake, I roused myself to 
interfere. 

“Yon wrong them, Doctor. You are angry, 
and so wrong them both. This Mrs. N. is not 
unworthy, simply because she is fashionable. 
Besides, you say, alie has two children; and she 
cannot he quite the frivolous thing you make 
her out with such a bridge between her and 
Heaven! ” 

“ Get out of the way, then ! ” he replied, half 
way between a grin and a smile. “ It’s enot 
to provoke a Baint, to hear you defend such 
ly! If it were not proof that you do not c 
lor him, I Bhould be tompted to swear ! ’’ i 
ho flung himself out of the roonij and a mo¬ 
ment after I saw him driving furiously down 
the street. 

Christmas Eve .—The Doctor and his wife 
aro singing Milton’s glorious hymn of the Na¬ 
tivity below, and there is a harmony and ten¬ 
derness in their tones, as they reach me, better 
than all art. So havo they sung together, on 
every Christmas eve, for twenty-five years. 
May it bo long before God calls them to sing 
it on high ! 

‘ Bessie, oomo help us ! ” calls the Dootor. 

No, friends. I am passing through the Val¬ 
ley of Humiliation to-night, and the Miserere 
Deus met is a more fitting strain for mo than 
that song of joy. I am struggling with pride 
and weakness; and when I oonquer, as by tho 
help of God I surely shall, I may perchance 
find that herb, “ heart’s-ease,” whioh is said 
to grow so plentifully here, and he able to 
sing with the shepherd-boy of whom Bunyan 
speaks— 

“ lie that is down need fear no fall; 

He that is low, no pride; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide." 

Christmas Day .—There is nothing like right, 
true, honest, friendly words and glances, to lay 
evil spirits. They are sometimes better than 
prayer and fasting. 1 was convinced of this 
when I met Mrs. G. and the Doctor’s friendly 
greeting this morning, and looked upon his 
radiant face. Surely, I told him, laughingly, 
in Sir John Suckling’s words— 

“ No sun upon an Easter day 
Was half so fine a sight!" 

but he suggested “ warming-pan,” as being at 
the same time “more correct and profes¬ 
sional.” 

At dinner, I found out the meaning of all 
the whispering and plotting of yesterday. The 
Lees were all at the table—the old grand¬ 
mother, tho widowed daughter, Mary, and 
“ Bobby,” looking as rosy and plump as before 
his illness. Their happy faces were good sauce 
for a festival dinner, and wo ate it with happy 
hearts. And when, on rising from the table, 
the Dootor fervently thanked God, not merely 
for the good things which had been set before 
us, but that He had put it into his heart to 
share them with others, I first felt the true 
meaning of the oustom ; for the mean and the 
dishonest, the wicked and hard-hearted, may 
sit at loaded tables; but God alone can put it 
into their hearts to share their goods with 
others. 

Then there were Christmas gifts for all— 
thankful words and smiles, and Borne tears; 
and tlich they wrapped me up, buried me in 
furs and shawls, and with Mrs. G.’s motherly 
kiss and blessed words on my brow and in 
my heart, the Dootor drove me to my uncle’s. 
H. stood on the steps to receive us; hut as he 
Bprang to the side of the carriage, the Dootor 
put him aside, with some joke about being su¬ 
perseded by a younger man, and, taking me in 
his arms, bore me in, and placed mo on the 
sofa. 

They gathered round me with their Christ¬ 
mas greetings, and I, like a simpleton, burst 
into tears. Then there was confusion—undo 
crying out that I was fainting, aunt, Emilia, 
and H., running all ways for retoratives, while 
the Doctor quietly seated himself by my side, 
undid my wrappings, and whispered—“ Is this 
really the wisest thing you oan do, Bessie ?” 

1 could not help smiling at his look, and. 
taking a glass of water from H., I shook off 
my tippets, and begged uncle’s pardon for 
being so nervous. 

Happily, uncle and aunt felt it incumbent 
upon them to be very thankful to Doctor G., 
and say a great deal of their obligations. 

“Obligations!” said the latter, laughing; 
“ ask my wife about that. Why, ’twas only 
yesterday she convinoed me that wo could 
give more in Christmas charities this year than 
ever, because God had blessed us with the love 
of this girl hero. My wife has a curious way 
of seeing things; hut H. here looks as if he 
understood all about it.” 

If H. did, uncle and aunt did not; but uncle 
said he was infinitely obliged to Mrs. G. for 
her good opinion of his nieoe, and aunt always 
knew her “ to he a very kind-hearted wo¬ 
man ”—and so the Dootor took his leave. 

Sophie came in to welcome me back, and 
certainly her yellow face was not the least 
pleasant thing that met. my sight. 

But they were all in excellent spirits; uncle 
unbent himself so far as to laugh at some of 
the pointed sallies flying between H. and Emi¬ 
lia, and aunt seemed for once in the world, 
quite forgetful of household cares. Tired and 
weak, I sat and watehed them, and thought 
how handsome th»y were, all four, and could 
understand something how a man of uncle’s 
mental caliber must feel towards one as plain¬ 
looking as “ my niece.” Emilia and H. are both 
worthy of their race. I could not help whisper¬ 
ing some of theso thoughts to aunt, who opened 
her eyes, and answered— 

“Aye, just so; Emilia, though, is more of a 
Cranston than an H.; the Cranstons are a fino- 
looking family. But what are yon saying, 
child? You aro not so very plain—not ugly, 
you know. Indeed, now, I think this illness 
has improved you. You have lost that—woll, 
that fullness of the chest and shoulders—that 
country look, as I call it. With a little atten¬ 
tion to dross, you will have quite .a slender 
figure, to what it was before. By the bye. do 
you know H. admires your figure ? He says 
it is just the style which one sees in the paint¬ 
ings of the old masters. Wo had quite a dis¬ 
cussion about it the other day, and he half 
convinced me that he was right.” 

“ As he always does,” I added, mentally, 
while I prayed that H. might not take it into 
his head to make me the chief figure in his 
domestic scene. 

New Year’s Day, 185—. There have been 
several parties tho past week, which I have 
beon obliged to enjoy second hand, from the 
piquant descriptions of Miss Cranston and H. 

I have plead ill health for not attending, and 
the excuse has been accepted. Indeed, I am 
not strong, and so, to-day, I am permitted to 
keep my room, while Emilia, after the New 
York custom, receives calls. She flits hack 
and forth between the parlors and my room, 
like a beautiful bird, to report her calls. Just 
now she oame in to tell me she had received 
a call from H., and begged me to guess who 
was with him. 

“ How should I know, dear ? ” I said, smi¬ 
ling at her eagerness. “Your imp&tienoe 
would never wait until 1 had done guessing.” 

“How stupid! Why, it was Mr. T,, the 
young lawyer, whom they are all talking 
about.” 

“ Mr. T.; I thought he was in New York.” 

“Oh! he’s on his way to Boston, and so 
oalled to see me. 

“Oh, I wish tho P.’s and V.’s knew it!” 

“Why?” 

“ Oh, because it would vex them so. They 
are dying to got him to visit at their houses.” 

“But what is there peculiar about the man? ” 

“ Oh, enough ; he never compliments, or, at 
least, very rarely. And then he Bays such 
queer things—just what he thinks of you. For 
instance: I was playing, one day, when he 
called at our house, and, at his request, kept 
on. I played brilliantly; and when I had fin¬ 
ished, instead of professing himself * 1 delight- 


charmed,’ and all that, he never said 
word, only gave me a simple bow. Deter¬ 
mined to make him speak, I asked him, laugh¬ 
ingly, if the piece was not well executed? 
What do you think he said? Why, ‘No, not 
for one with my superior talent for musio and 
opportunities for practice.’ Did you ever hear 
anything so odd? And yet, for the life of me, 
I couldn’t be angry. By the bye,” she added, 
putting her head baok through the door, as 
Bhe flitted out, “ He said he had met you here, 
and made due inquiries. I referred him to 
H., as being the best qualified to answer, hav¬ 
ing driven you out this morning! ” 

“ They say he is to marry Mrs. N., of your 
city,” I said. 

“Not if I can get him myself!” and away 
she flew. Well, well, what is it to me ? 

Jan. 10th. —I must ride no more with H. It 
is evident that he loves me, and I will spare 
himself and me the pain of an eclaircissement, 
if possible. This Queen Vashti air will not 
answer much longer; but, thank Heaven, I 
shall soon go home ! It is the most convincing 
proof of the truth of my suspicions, that he 
thus defers to my will—he, the accomplished 
man of tho world. And yet, this very trait 
renders him unfit to be my husband. He whom 
I call by that name must be guided by no one 
but God and his own convictions. 

[to be continued.] 

The following poem has been hidden 
in our drawer since last November. 

For the National Era. 

SONGS OF THE SEASONS—WINTER GREETING. 

BT EDWARD D. HOWARD. 

The Winter-time is oo^i^ on, 

Eaoh homestead firosido gleams ablaze; 

The Gheber wakes in human hearts, 

To meet the stern, strong Winter days; 

The blight is on the Summor flower, 

The balm upon the air is lost, 

And o’er the hills I boo come down 
The white-winged spirit of the frOBt. 

Woleome the hale, oold Winter baok! 

Tho bluff old friend of human kind; 

The world's vast music should net laok 
The doep-toned base of wintry wind. 

It marshale on the wakening soul; 

Tho doubts of 'Ennui vanish fast, 

Oh, welcome be tho brave control, 

The courage of the wintry blast. 

Like one, tho sturdy friend of old, 

Who opes the door on stormy night, 

And enters, from external oold, 

Where gleams the hearth-fire, warm and bright; 
The snow-flakes on his shaggy brow, 

The frozen breath on heard and hair, 

His form, that years have failed to bow, 
Strong-limbed as Gothic heroes were; 

Enters with greeting loud and blunt, 

And grasp that makes the fingers ache, 

And laughs and talks as he was wont 
Of good old times, for friondship’s sake; 

The old man in the comer hears 
That deep voice, and his oyo grows bright. 

While momories of other years 
Warm his true heart with past delight. 

Ho sings a song of Dorio deeds, 

In Runio measure rough and wild, 

And, as tho stormy Terse prooeeds, 

Ho looks like Thor’s heroic ohild— 

A muilo as of winds and waves, 

On-rushing, sounding far and freo, 

Suoh as is heard from ooean oaves, 

When storms arouse tho Northern Sea— 

A song ol Energy sublime; 

A song of firm and oonscious power; 

A song that tarns to future time, 

And prophecies tho triumph hour; 

A song of progress and emprise, 

A battle-ory of rugged war, 

That sings to oold and frowning skies 
The high refrain, “ Exoelsior! ” 

And Youth that listens, glowing Youth, 

Drops from his hands the childish toy, 

While in his soul the words of Truth 
With manhood’s strength eclipse the boy; 

The will but now unoonsoious slept, 

Whilo playful fancies filled the breast, 

Wakes where great thoughts thoir vigils kept, 

And wakens never more to rest. 

And Childhood, rosy-eheoked and fair, 

Peeps shyly in his rugged face, 

Beholds the kind smile lurking there, 

And laughs with sweet, confiding graoo, 

Sits fondly on his sturdy knoe, 

Toys with his rough and grisly looks— 

As sweet a sight as ’tis to see 
The violets bloom among tho rooks. 

Thus comes old Winter to our olime— 

The honost, brave old friend I lovo! 

Thus fraught with energy sublime, 

And hope, and purpose, from above! 

Oh, not for never-onding bloom, 

And skies where slorm-clouds never oome, 

Would I resign the blessed boon 
Of Winter to my Northern home! 

Who loves not Winter, let him go 
And droam and slumber life away, 

Whero none but summer breezes blow, 

And none but fragrant zophyrs play ! 

Where being, like the years that pass, 

May lapse in nerveless life along, 

Save whon some passion’s simoom blast 
Shall rouse to phrensied crime and wrong— 

When 
Wh 
When 




And body triumphs oi 
Whore Freedom suffooates or dies. 

Or flies to Northern dimes of ours. 

And human nature stoops to hide 
Its shame amid the gorgeous fiowors I 
For us, the sons of Northern sires, 

We love the Winter , stem and free! 

He fans to flame tho saored fires 
Upon our shrines of Liberty! 

He leads us on to nobler life, 

To build the eolumn firm and strong, 
While summer, like a gentle wife, 

Its roughness orowns with flowers and so 

Orwell, Ohio. 


A FABLE. 


BY ELIZA L. BPR0AT. 

Three men went to a garden, eaoh to plant 
a rose. One said, looking at the roots, “They 
are good; they pierce the earth with a pur¬ 
pose—they balance the firm green stem, and 
supply it momently with healthy life.” 

And he said of the flower—“it is useless, 
taking no hold on anything, swinging aimless¬ 
ly in the unreal air.” 

So he crushed the flower, and mixed its 
leaves with the soil, to enrich those roots which 
day by day clasped the earth more surely, and 
called up sturdier strength to the one bare 
stem ; but if ever the gardener found his plant 
unconsoiously yearning into bloom, he stripped 
it, and trampled such needless glory into the 

So the tree drew all its life from henoath, 
and throve in its single eixstenoe ; but it pleas¬ 
ed no eye, gladdened no heart, and the garden 
was not more lovely because it had been plant¬ 
ed. 

But another said of the flower, “ this alone is 
worthy; it lives heavenward, drawing its ethe¬ 
real essenoe from air and sun, disdaining sus¬ 
tenance from the gross, unlovely olay.” 

He parted root from blossom, spurning the 
moaner, and exalting his crimson wonder to 
live out its own pure life in its native ether. 

Alas! the glory faded : wind and sun were 
too rare for a plant whioh had no roots in 
earth, and after an hour the garden was not 
more lovely because of its coming. 

Then oame a third, and said of root and leaf 
and blossom, “all are worthy; roots for the 
earth to nourish the branches, branch and 


stem to balance the flowers, flowers to stand 
the sun with listening upturned faoes, feeding 
on nature’s finer essences, receiving her subtler 
seorets, resolving the deepest problems of life 
into fragrance, and oolor, and form.” 

Tho actual, without the ideal, is mean and 
unsightly ; tho ideal, whioh has not its roots 
planted deep in our oommon humanity, is yet 
worthless and vain. 

For the National Era. 

THE MISSION OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 

No. II. 

Henry the Fourth of France, and his great 
minister Sully, animated by cosmopolitan prin¬ 
ciples, contemplated a plan for the general con¬ 
federation of the States of Europe. One of the 
great objetts was to prevent wars, by establish¬ 
ing a court of arbitration, to which ail disputes 
between different kingdoms sl-ouid he referrod, 
and settled in terms of amity and honor. It 
was fiirther contemplated to establish a code of 
international law, to regulate foreign com¬ 
merce, and frame a systom of extradition in 
the oase of criminal fugitives from justice. But 
the age was not prepared for the reception of 
a scheme so wiso in its tendencies, sooompre 
hensive in its operation. Men yet believed in 
the doctrine of “natural enemies,” and hoped 
to enrich themselves by ruining their neighbors. 
It was supposed that the geographical bounda¬ 
ries of rivers and mountains wero designed to 
isolate nations from each other, and they who 
overstepped them were regarded as trespassers 
aotuated by hostile feelings. These prejudices 
were embittered by theological controversy; 
and thus the human race, instead of being a. 
united family, were arrayed against each other 
in bitter factions, eager for mutual destruction. 
For a very long period after the death of Henry 
the Fourth, these pernicious dogmas prevailed; 
and even when David Hume published his 
Essay on the Jealousy or Trade, the follow¬ 
ing passages were condemned by leading au- 
tnorities, who still olung with pertinaoity to 
exolusionist principles: 

“Were snoh narrow and malignant politics,” 
Bays Hums, “ to meet with success, we should 
reduce all our neighboring nations to tho same 
state of sloth and ignorance that prevails in 
Morocco and the coast of Barbary. But what 
would be the oonsequenoe ? They could send 
us no commodities; they oould take none from 
us; oui> domestic commerce would itself lan¬ 
guish, from want of emulation, example, and 
instruction, and we ourselves should soon fall 
into the same abject condition to which we had 
reduced them. 1 shall therefore venture to ao 
knowledge, not only as a man, but as a British 
subject, that I pray for the flourishing condi¬ 
tion of Germany, Spain, Italy—even of Franoe 
itself. I am at least certain that Great Britain 
and all those nations would flourish more, did 
their sovereigns and ministers adopt such en¬ 
larged and bonevolent sentiments towards each 
other.” 

The reflective reader will not fail to observe 
the almost timid phraseology in whioh Hume 
expresses himself. “ I venture to acknowledge,” 
is evidence that he was solf-eonsoious of enun¬ 
ciating an unpalatable truth, almost approaoh- 
ing political and economical heresy. He was, 
indeed, one of the earliest and ablest pioneers 
of free trade; and, in our days, his sentiments 
have been more frequently quoted than ac¬ 
knowledged. Hume attacked prejudice wher¬ 
ever he found it obstructing the path of pro¬ 
gress; and if some of his doctrines are unten¬ 
able, he must be recognised as a great leader 
of public opinion in an age-when liberalism 
was scouted as bordering on treason. There 
was nothing in him superficial or conventional; 
he dug deep to seoure the foundations bf his 
philosophy, and rear upon them a lofty and 
enduring superstructure; and he succeeded; 
for the saeds he sowed have given birth to vig. 
orous plantations of thought. In the passage 
we have oited, he displays himself as a cos¬ 
mopolite ; and if we admire him for teaching 
that different raoes should live in friendship, 
how much more applicable are those principles 
to the English and the Americans, springing 
from the same stock, speaking tho same lan¬ 
guage, cherishing the same traditions, and ani¬ 
mated by the same love of rational liberty! 
They must be united in feelings and in pur¬ 
pose, before they oan exeouto their mission. 

One of the first preparations for suoh an 
is mutual forbearance. There has been 


good or wiso man approves of the spiteful, 
sneering, and narrow minded tone in whioh 
the peculiarities of eaoh nation are held up to 
ridicule. Both may learn mueh from each 
other; and to point out what is valuable, with 
a view to mutual improvement, is the true duty 
of the publicist. It should be remembered 
that the oommon herd of soribblers never ex¬ 
press the sentiments of the public mind, but 
only the ignorance and oaprioes of a olique. 
In England, the aristooratie classes are rioh, 
and the women among them are great readers 
of novels. With them, succobs is certain when 
America is abused, and hence the book is 
adapted to the market. It must suit the cus¬ 
tomer, to extraot his ooin; and possession of 
the ooin is the solo object contemplated by 
these panderers to the press. They have no 
solid pretensions to literature, and their pro¬ 
ductions only enjoy an ephemeral existence. 
They are tho little insects, described by Ed¬ 
mund Burke, hatohed in putrescent soils, who, 
in a summer evening, sting and goad the noble 
cattle of the field. There are also tourists, who 
make flying visits, live at inns, and oonverso 
with waiters and porters, and return home 
fully oonvinoed that they have aeon a oountry 
and studied a people ; and yet these aspirants 
oould not write a deoent dissertation on the 
inner life of their own oountrymen. It is in¬ 
deed most obvious that suoh persons can only 
draw rash oonolusions from hasty external ob¬ 
servations ; they cannot oollect copious materi¬ 
als for reflection, and have no opportunity of 
making any minute analysis. Of laws and in¬ 
stitutions, and how these determine national 
character, they know nothing, albeit they pro¬ 
nounce judgment with oracular voioes, and the 
facts whioh they detail are drawn from their 
own imagination. Now, scribblers of this 
character have grossly offended Americans by 
their slanderous misrepresentations; but it is a 
great error in Americans to suppose, for one 
moment, that intelligent Englishmen treat such 
crudities and inanities with any other feelings 
than contempt and scorn. They are too well 
known in their vooation of doing dirty work 
for hire. It is a pity that they should even be 
noticed by sensible Americans, for they derive 
their sole importance from fancying they have 
produced irritation. 

But this miserable spirit of invective and de¬ 
nunciation is equally rife in America against 
England. Some of its writers, who have beon 
reoeived into the best British sooiety, have vio¬ 
lated the sanotuaries of private life, by disclo¬ 
sing soenes that ought to have been held scored. 
He who receives a courteous reception from the 
stranger in a strange land, is not justified in 
driving a traffic out of hospitality; yet this has 
been the oase with an American writer, whose 
name need not he mentioned. His book cre¬ 
ated disgust in England; and it was argued 
that if his oountrymen patronized this descrip¬ 
tion of trading literature, compiled at dining 
tables and in drawing-rooms, their taste and 
feelings must be as coarse as those of the au¬ 
thor. In this kind of resentment a whole na¬ 
tion soon participates; and resentment quickly 
takes the form of hatred. It is also urged 
against the Americans that they are too muoh 
addicted to swagger. That they should think 
highly of themselves, is not only excusable, but 
laudable; but there is little sense in attempting 
to assume Titanio proportions, for no other 
purpose than to dwarf the Britishers. Of 
course, wise men laugh at these political tume¬ 
factions, but they profoundly irritate the 
people. They kindle a desire to come to blows, 
as too frequently happens among individuals, 
when they have exhausted the pugnacity of 
language. Now, there is a generous as well as 
a stupid emulation. For instance, the rivalry 
between the Cunard and Collins lines of steam¬ 
ers is most praiseworthy, and productive of the 
best effects to both nations. It puts each on 


their mettle, and tends to the perfecting of na¬ 
val arehiteoture. Mr. Hobbs has stirred up 
Mr. Chubb, and looks are more secure through 
their controversy; while the Amerioan reap¬ 
ing-machine has stimulated the inventive fac¬ 
ulties of the British manufacturers of agricul¬ 
tural instruments. These are tho forms in 
whioh the ambition of the two peoples should 
manifest itself; but the interchange of gascon¬ 
ades between Brother Jonathan and Brother 
Bull is thoroughly contemptible. 

Another pernicious class of writers consists 
of those who are fond of irritating old sores, by 
appealing to the most unfortunate events of 
past history. They confound beacons to be 
avoided with lights that are to guide. They 
drag forward the precedents of an unenlight¬ 
ened age to regulate -the praotioes of an en¬ 
lightened age, and, whilo lauding the principle 
of progress, seek to wither its fruits. Let by¬ 
gones bo bygones, is a prudential maxim. No 
instructed Englishman dofonds the obstinacy 
of George the Third, or the insane polioy of 
Lord North. During the war of Independence, 
Macdonald, Judge of the British Admiralty 
Court, gravely declared in Parliament, on the 
authority of an ancient statute, that North 
America was part and parcel of the manor of 
Greenwich, and therefore he arguod that a 
seizin of Greenwich was in law a seizin of 
America; nor was he laughed at in the House 
of Commons; but who would venture to utter 
such nonsense in our days ? Let our follies 
rest in their tombs. It is well to appeal to he¬ 
roic deeds, whon we desiro to stimulate patri¬ 
otism ; but they are not to be quoted for the 
sake of embittering animosity and provoking 
to hostilities. If the Anglo-Saxon raoo are to 
perform their mission with effectiveness, and if 
it is to proceed uninterruptedly and rapidly to 
completion, both English and Amerioan must 
take the present, not the past, as the starting- 
point in their caroer, and, instead of looking 
baokward, look forward. Our first duty is to 
inaugurate, with all due solemnities, an epooh 
of concord, oonoiliation, and good fellowship, 
and make a firm resolution henceforward to 
act in harmony, oasting away prejudices, and 
treating every one as an enemy who seeks to 
revive antipathies and hatreds. 

We have contended that it is the mission of 
the Anglo-Saxon race to promulgate Christi¬ 
anity, and through its agency to extend civili¬ 
zation. We have seen in Europe the despotio 
confederation of three sovereigns, formed under 
the sanctified title of the Holy Alliance, whose 
aim was, has been, and still is, to put down 
public liberty. Wherever they have trodden, 
the seeds of progress have been crushed under 
their iron heels. Art and soience have wither¬ 
ed at their approaoh. They have gagged the 
press, because it is the propagator of thought, 
and thought and autocracy oannot breathe the 
same air and live. The Czar rules through 
Siberia, the Kaiser dominates from Spielberg, 
and the dungeons of Magdoburgh seoure power 
in Berlin. France has succumbed to the yoke; 
her tribuno is desolate, the voice of her legisla¬ 
tive chambers is dumb. The fire of Old Spain 
is quenched in the waters of superstition, and 
in tbo name of outraged Christianity no Prot¬ 
estant oan receive religious burial on its soil. 
Portugal is moribund, and its knell already 
sounds in the distance. Hungary is enslaved, 
Poland extinct. Belgium and Holland only 
exist by sufferance; while Sweden and Den¬ 
mark are too near the Cossacks to assert more 
than a nominal nationality. Great Britain, 
then, stands alone in Europe, as the citadel of 
freedom—the sole asylum of the continental 
refugee. As all the sympathies of America aro 
with democracy and liberalism, her political 
interests bind her to England ; for were Eng¬ 
land denationalized aB Poland has been, where 
would the stripes and stars find a congenial 
home in the western world ? Therefore, under 
international views, the two groat representa¬ 
tives of the Anglo-Saxon raoe are bound to¬ 
gether by links whioh a fratrioidal arm alone 
would sever. Despotism alone would rejoice 
and triumph, were Great Britain and the Uni¬ 
ted States involved in war, or even were they 
to stand aloof from eaoh other. Since, then, a 
Holy Alliance has been formed to retard civil¬ 
ization, and since it has succeeded, tho more 
urgent is the necessity for the only two free 
and intelligent nations on earth to discard all 
minor differences that might captiously and 
obtrusively be raised, and enter upon a league, 
offensive and defensive, against all who would 
impede the advanoes of civilization. 

Though the Governments of England and 
America are differently constituted, their aim 
is the same—to elevate, not to oast down, hu¬ 
manity. Monarchy, under constitutional limita- 
ations, suits the genius of tho English, as de¬ 
mocracy suits the genius of the Amerioan, 
people. “The United States,” as Sismondi has 
remarked, “ owe, perhaps, their principal ad¬ 
vantages to their first foundors having ap- 
proaohed muoh nearer to the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans in their opinions and ideas, than we do 
now. The Pilgrims of New England, emigra¬ 
ting in search of liberty of eonsoienoe, proposed 
to themselves, in the first plaee, to oreate a 
new oountry, as the Greeks had formerly done; 
all other oolonists sent by Europe took with 
them, as their only principle, the love of gain— 
as their only theory, the extension of com¬ 
merce. Thus they always sacrificed the future 
to the present, and sowed the seeds of dissolu¬ 
tion in the now oolony, from the moment of its 
birth.” The fact is, that the Greeks, and be¬ 
fore them the Egyptians, founded colonies that 
they might be oomplete in themselves, and self- 
sustaining ; but when the kingdoms of modern 
Europe founded colonies, it was to make them 
subordinate appendages to an empire. The 
ancients had constantly in view the welfare of 
the oolonists; the moderns, the welfare of the 
mother oountry. In this manner England acted 
towards North Amerioa; and even Lord Chat¬ 
ham affirmed that she should not be allowed 
to make a nail for herself. But the dogmas of 
those days have passed away. England has 
repudiated those errors, and given self-govern¬ 
ment to Canada and Australia — an evident 
proof that the prinoiple of democracy is gain¬ 
ing ground over the principle of aristocracy, 
and that British legislation is increasing in lib¬ 
eralism. When Amerioa threw off the British 
yoke, she had clear ground to work upon, unen¬ 
cumbered with any traditions, untrammelled 
by any vested interests; and her statesmen 
knew what to avoid, from having studied the 
errors of Old England; nevertheless, the spirit 
of freedom is the samo in both ooun tries, 
though its form assumes a different develop¬ 
ment. Amerioa oannot reproach England with 
retaining a class of hereditary legislators, 
.--—of hereditary bonds- 


judices, passions, and resentments, and use 
whatever influence they may acquire against 
the land of their birth. This is specially the 
caso with the Irish, whose hatred of England, 
when exasperated by religious fanaticism, seems 
to bo implacable. They oonfound the Govern¬ 
ment of England with the people of England, 
though the Tatter always sympathize with tho 
oppressed of every nation. These men are al¬ 
ways prating about Oliver Cromwell, and about 
what ooourred centuries sinoe; but they choose 
to forget that it was their own oountrymen 
who voted the destruction of their looal Parlia¬ 
ment. It is true that the persons we are now 
■eferring to have no political power in Ameri¬ 
ca ; but they have a certain amount of social 
influence, too frequently used to embitter and 
embroil; and could they ever gain tho ascend¬ 
ant, the most pornieious oonsequenoes would 
result. How far the United States should limit 
naturalization, is too largo a question to he 
here fully dismissed ; but it is one that merits a 
oalm and thoughtful consideration. 

Believing, then, as we firmly do, that tho 
Anglo-Saxon race haH a solemn and most re¬ 
sponsible mission to discharge, and that the 
weal or woo of a largo portion of the human 
raoe depends on the couree of conduct that they 
may pursue, we earnestly hope that all the 
members of that great family may be brought 
into fraternal oo-operation. The English and 
the Americans stand at tho head of this mighty 
confederation. They should endeavor to un¬ 
derstand eaoh other, and, instead of harping on 
their respective failings, copy what is virtuous 
and excellent in both. As tho world is now 
more than over under tho oontrol or guidance 
of mo*u.l pouror, men of letters havo a most 

important duty to fulfill. The newspaper, per¬ 
haps, of all the organs of the printing press, is 
most capablo of acting on public opinion; and 
the late Sir Charles Wetherall uttered a pro¬ 
found truth when ho oalled it “the fourth es¬ 
tate” But, as its influence is great, so also is 
its accountability; and we might almost deter¬ 
mine the character of a nation by the charac¬ 
ter of its journalism. When the despots of 
Europe behold English and American editors 
lampooning the institutions of both countries, 
and indulging in angry recriminations, they 
oause suoh nrtioles to be reprinted and oom- 
ted upon, and circulate them among thoir 
people, to give them a distaste for freo 
governments. The evil results are immense ; 
for these wretched bickerings actually retard 
the principle of progress throughout the conti¬ 
nent of Europe, and, to that exteat, frustrate 
the saored mission of the Anglo-Saxon raoe. 
England and America have been highly favor¬ 
ed, and that favor has not been capriciously 
bestowed. It has an end in view, and that end 
is the amelioration of the human race. Com¬ 
merce has higher objeets than the mere inter¬ 
change of commodities, for it leads to the in¬ 
terchange of ideas. Tho great navigator, Cap¬ 
tain Cook, was more a missionary than a sailor; 
and so, in a far higher sense, was Columbus. 
Both sowed the grain of mustard seed, which 
is growing into a lofty tree, in which the birds 
of tho air are now finding shelter. What they 
and others commenced, wo havo to complete. 
The rivalry of oriminiil ambition must now be 
changed for the emulation of the paoific vir¬ 
tues. We must elevato all, degrade none. It 
is our duty to teach the mind and purify the 
heart, and quicken into life the generous and 
kindly emotions. The path before us is straight, 
and the light shines along its track. We are 
intrusted with power to use it rightly. Eng¬ 
land and America are permitted to ODjoy their 
distinctive privileges, that they may fulfill the 
mission committed to tne Anglo-Saxon raoe. 

London, Eng., Sept. 28, 1853. J, D. 
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Commerce is a great approximator of na¬ 
tions; but the wings of commeroe must be free, 
or her flight is low and sluggish. Now, in this 
respect, Amerioa is in fault; she has not met 
England in a spirit of reciprocity. Her scale 
of import duties is heavily disproportionate, 
and she gained advantages in the repeal of the 
English Navigation Laws, for which she has 
coneeded no adequate equivalent. The Ameri¬ 
cans have free aeoess to forty English colonies, 
but maintain the old privileges of their sea¬ 
board on the voyage from port to port. For 
instanoe, they will not allow a British ship, 
with cargo, to sail from New York to Califor¬ 
nia, because an American ship is not permitted 
to carry coals from Newcastle to London. In 
strict law, America is justified; but she has put 
an interpretation on the treaty whioh most 
oertainly the British Parliament never contem¬ 
plated. This is ungenerous, and tends to alien¬ 
ate rather than to oement good feelings; and it 
is with an ill graoe that she demands privi¬ 
leges in tho fisheries of Nova Sootia, when she 
adheres to the monopoly of hor own widely-ex- 
tended coasts. 

There is another element of disunion, con¬ 
stantly in action, whioh demands a more vigil¬ 
ant attention than it has yet received. The 
distinction is wide between the native Ameri¬ 
cans and the class of citizens who are emi¬ 
grants from Europe. The former have been 
trained, from earliest youth, in the principles 
of rational liberty; they know their rights and 
the duties they have to perform. But this is 
not true of the Europeans who are naturalized. 
They oarry to their adopted oountry their pre- 


From tho Lowoll Amariean. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HON. H. WILSON. 

The Free Democratio party of Massachu¬ 
setts have placed before the people Hon. Henry 
Wilson, of Natiok, as thoir candidate for Gov¬ 
ernor of tho State. We propose to give a brief 
sketch of the life and public services of Gen. 
Wilson, and we are confident that his eminent 
fitness for the ofiioe of Governor will insure 
him a large and generous vote from the work¬ 
ing men and tho friends of liba^K legislation 
and free principles in this old CdSmonwealth. 

Henry Wilson was born in Farmington, N. 
H,, on the 16th of February, 1812. His pa¬ 
rents were poor, and had a family of seven 
ohildren to support by hard labor; consequent¬ 
ly, at the ago often years, Wilson was obliged 
to look out for himself, and roleaso the others 
from a share of tho burdens and trials of pov¬ 
erty. He went to live with a farmer residing 
in the town of his birth, and after remaining 
with him some yoars was apprenticed, agreeing 
on his part to serve faithfully until the age of 
twenty-one, and the farmer agreeing that ho 
should attend school four weeks in each year, 
and should reoeive six shoep and a yoke of six- 
year-old oxen at the close of the term. Wil¬ 
son faithfully served out his time, giving to his 
master more than ten years of hard labor, and 
receiving in pay forty-nine weeks of schooling 
and the sheep and oxen, whioh he sold for 
eighty-four dollars. He was under tho care of 
a man of remarkable industry and economy, 
and during three years the Sabbaths and even¬ 
ings were his only time for mental improve¬ 
ment. Theso he improved to the utmost. He 
was fortunate in having the friendship of Hon. 
Nehemiah Eastman, a lawyer and politician, 
and his intelligent and accomplished wife, a 
sister of the Hon. Levi Woodbury. The libra¬ 
ry of Mr. Eastman was at his servioe, and 
Mrs. Eastman kindly selected the fittest books 
for his reading. And from tho age of twelvo 
to the expiration of his time, Wilson read, in 
the Sabbaths and evenings—sometimes sitting 
up all night—and in lieu of oil, using pine- 
knots for light, more than seven hundred vol¬ 
umes of historical and biographical works. To 
Judge Georgo L. Whitehouse, of Farmington, 
he was also under great obligations for the free 
use of many valuable works. 

Being “ his own man,” Wilson worked some 
eight months longer at farming, and a few 
weeks at wood-oliopping, at 60 cents a oord, 
and in December, 1833, started on foot and 
walked to the town of Natick, Mass., with the 
design to learning to bottom sale shoes. He 
accordingly agreed with a shoemaker of that 
plaee to give him five months’ time in exohange 
for the art and mystery of bottoming brogans. 
After working on this bargain six weeks, he 
purchased the rest of his time, and commenced 
work for himself. From January, 1834, to May, 
1836, he kept so Bteadily at work that his 
health was seriously impaired. He allowed 
himself only five hours for sleep, and frequent¬ 
ly worked all the night. He was compelled to 
oease work for a time, and went South as far 
as Virginia, spending four weeks in Washing¬ 
ton, where he obtained an insight into tho 
workings of Slavery and Southern politicians, 
whioh instilled into him a determination to do 
what he oould for the cause of emancipation. 
He was in the gallery of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, during this visit, in 1836, when Mr. 
Pinckney brought forward'his Gag resolution, 
the first of a series of measures designed to put 
down the growing Anti-Slavery sentiment of 
the Northern States. This resolution was forc¬ 
ed through the House, amidst great excitement, 
and under the pressure of the previous ques¬ 
tion. John Quincy Adams refused to vote, 
and this led to a violent debate, to whioh Wil¬ 
son had an opportunity to listen, as well as to 
another exciting debate on the subject of Texas. 
This attempt to repress agitation resulted pret¬ 
ty muph as all other attempts have resulted, 
before and sinoe. The measure designed for a 
Gag; opened the mouths of thousands. The 
engineer was—“hoist with his own petard.” 
No oraft has been more distinguished for love 
of freedom, than the shoemakers. As one of 
their own number, the poet Whittier, says 
“ The foremost still, by day or night, 

On moated mound or heather, 

Where’er tho noed of tramplod right 
Brought toiling men together, 

Whoie tho free burghers from the wall 
Defied the mail olad master, 

Than yours, at Freedom’s trumpet-call 

By these debates, by this denial of free speech 
and the right of petition, and by the sight of 


men, women, and ohildren, confined for no 
orime in William’s slave-pen, which' was then 

full operation, Mr. Wilstm’s sympathies 
ere aroused and onlistod against Slavery and 
3 defenders, and he same home an Auti-Sla- 
irv man, and has been such ever sinco. 

Returning to New Hampshire in Juno, Mr. 
Wilson entered Strafford Aoademy, whero he 
continued during the summer term ; he then 
went to the Woltborough Academy for tho 
fall torm, and taught school during the winter 
in 1837. He attended tho spring and summer 
terms at the Concord Aoademy, and the fall 
term at Wolfborough, and in November re¬ 
turned to Natick, whero he taught school dur¬ 
ing the winter of 1838. 

In the following April he oommonecd tho 
business of shoo manufacturing, which be con¬ 
tinued until the fall of 1848, a period of ten 
and a half years, during which time he man- 
ut'aoUmul more than half a million pairs of 
shoes for the Western and Southern trade, em¬ 
ploying about sixty hands, and paying out 
for labor alone, during that time, more than 
SI 30,000. 

In the year 1840, Mr. Wilson first became 
prominently known as a political man. Ha 
was brought up in the Democratio faith. We 
have already related how he became imbued 
with Anti-Slavery principles and feelings. The 
Northern Whigs, in Congress and at home, 
generally resisted the attacks of the South upon 
the right of petition, and their presses, dnring 
the years 1836, ’37, and ’38 were quite bold 
and decided in their disapprobation of this 
polioy, and in sustaining the noble stand of 
John Quinoy Adams. In 1838, Mr. Wilson 
voted the Whig ticket, and in 1839 was nomi- 
natod by that party for Representative, in the 
town of Nath;If. He was noli, ho-ircYOr, sua. 
oossfnl. The next year came the memorable 
Harrison campaign, and Mr. Wilson took tho 
stump, being heralded far and wide, by fhe 
Whig presses, as “the Natiok Cobbler.” He 
spoke in some sixty towns that year, and was 
considered by his party to have done a great 
deal towards the brilliant political success 
which rewarded their efforts in this State. 
This year he waB again a candidate for Repre¬ 
sentative, and was elected by a large majority. 
He was also re-eleoted in 1841. Dnring these 
yeais he took a leading part in tho House, and 
advanced his reputation among his political 
friends and the public. 

Io 1842, the Whigs of Middlesex county 
nominated him on their Senatorial ticket; but 
thiB was the year of Democratic fortune in the 
State and county, and he lost his election. In 
1813, and again in 1844, he was ehoson. The 
next year, 1845, he declined a re cleotion, and 
again went into the House from Natiok. About 
this time the Whigs of Massachusetts began to 
exhibit symptoms of “taking the baok track” 
on the subject of Slavery. Among the early 
and most prominent signs of treachery were 
Mr. Winthrop’s welcome to Texas, and Mr. 
Lawrence’s and Mr. Appleton’s refusal to pe¬ 
tition or aot against the admission of new slave 
States. These gentlemen wore fearful of the 
fate of their darling “ tariff of 1842,” and they 
had the satisfaction of seeing that measure re¬ 
pealed by the votes of the Senators from the 
very Stato they had refused to protest against— 
one of the prettiest “revenges” which tho 
“ whirligig of time” ever brought round. In 
the Legislature of 1845, Mr. Wilson, being one 
of a committee on the Anti-Slavery question, 
reported a resolve against the opinion of the 
other members of the committee, coming fully 
up to the old-fashioned Whig Anti-Slavery re¬ 
solves of the few years previous. He made a 

radical Anti-SIavery grounds, and tho resolu¬ 
tion was carriod through by ninety-two ma¬ 
jority. 

The differences in the Whig party rapidly 
widened after this time. The Conventions 
oalled in several of the counties to protest 
against tho admission of Texas as a slave Stale 
were encouraged by the Anti-Slavery Whigs, 
among whom Mr. Wilson was always earnest, 
and were disoountenaDoed and deprecated by 
the Pro Slavery section. This movement 
against Slavery-extension was a strong and 
healthy oae, in which Anti-Slavery men of all 
k'nds took hold together. Old-organization 
Abolitionists, like Garrison, Phillips, and Cnnn- 
ning; Liberty men, like Leavitt and Eliznr 
Wriglt; Whigs, like Wilson, Sohouler, Phil¬ 
lips, Allen, Adams, Hoar, Dr. Huntington, and 
many o'hers; and Democrats, though fewer in 
number, participated in these meetings. Sixty 
thousand persona signed the petition, and Wil¬ 
son and Whittier were deputed to carry them 
to Washington ; whioh they did. 

In 1846 and 1847, the Whig party became 
greatly exeroised upon the question of Freed; in 
and Slavery. The time approached when they 
were looking forward to a new grasp npon the 
spoils of office. General Taylor looked like an 
available candidate, and a series of Anti Sla¬ 
very resolutions, wound up by the approval i f 
the_ owner of seventy human beings, it was 
easily seen, would have an awkward appear - 
anoe. In tho State Conventions of these years, 
whioh were the most interesting tho Whig 
party of this Stato ever held, Phillips, Palfrey, 
Allen, Sumner, and the Anti-Slavery Whigs, 
did their best to make the party do its duty; 
and in theso efforts Mr. Wilson aided. 

In 1848, John Quincy Adams died, and Mr. 
Mann was nominated as his successor, by the 
Whig Convention. Mr. Wilson reoeived sev¬ 
eral votes, hut withdrew his name on tho third 
ballot. He was eleoted to the Whig National 
Convention at this time; and as his Anti-Sla¬ 
very opinions were perfectly well known, and 
as the Convention which appointed him took 
the strongest Anti-Slavery ground, his coarse 
in the National Convention was plain enough. 
When General Taylor was nominated, and all 
efforts to indnoe the Convention to pass a re¬ 
solve in favor of the Wilmot Proviso were not 
only unavailing, but were met with hisses and 
oontempt, Mr. Wilson and his distinguished 
colleague, Judge Allen, donounoed the Conven¬ 
tion and took their leave. Mr. Wilson called 
a meeting of a few delegates and others who 
were indignant at these proceedings, and from 
this informal gathering proceeded the Buffalo 
Convention and the Free Soil party—the be¬ 
ginning of what is destined to be one of the 
most important political movements of the age. 
Mr. Wilson dofended his course against the 
Whig presses, in a spiey letter to his constitu¬ 
ents, and took the field for the cause and tho 
candidates, making more than fiftv speeches 
during tho summer and fall. In November, 
Mr. Van Buren, though personally obnoxious 
to many Free Soil mon, received 38 000 votes, 
and the wedge was driven far in, which iu 1850 
split tho hollow log of Whigism asunder in 
Massachusetts. 

In September, Mr. Wilson purchased the 
Boston Republican, with whioh he was con¬ 
nected, as owner and editor, until January, 
1851, whon he sold it to the Commonwealth. 
He edited it with tact and ability, and—lost 
seven thousand dollars and over two years’ 
hard work by it. 

In 1849, Mr. Wilson was again chosen to the 
House from Natick, and was the o mdidate of 
tho Free Soil party for Speaker. He was not 
absent a day during tho session, and his name 
is reoorded upon every question on whioh tho 
yeas and nays were taken. S > with tho late 
Constitutional Convention; he was absent 


has in hand is one of the most striking fea¬ 
tures of his eharaoter. 

In 1849, Mr. Wilson was oho3en Chairman 
of the Free Soil Stats Committee, whioh im¬ 
portant place he has held this year. His saga¬ 
city and vigilance did muoh towards achieving 
tho two great political victories of 1850 and 
1851, by whioh the Whig party was rebuked 
for its treachery to freedom, and broken to 
pieces for its bigoted adherence to old legisla¬ 
tive and constitutional abuses. By Whigs and 
Coalitionists he was looked upon as the chief 
of the movement, and upon do man have the 
Whig presses lavished their opulence of abuso 
bo freely as upon him. In 1850 and 1851, Mr. 
Wilson was chosen to the Senate, and was 
eleoted President of that body. He performed 
the duties of this office acceptably ; and when 
the vote of thanks waB proposed, Hon. Myron 
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Lawrence, Judge Warren, and Hon. John H. 
Wilkins, political opponents, spoke in the 
warmest terms, in praise of his oourse as pre¬ 
siding officer. 

At the State Convention, in 1851, Gen. Wil¬ 
son was elected one of the delegates at large to 
the Free Democratic National Convention at 
Pittsburgh, and was afterwards chosen Presi¬ 
dent of that body, and also chairman of the 
National Committee. In this oapaoity ho vis¬ 
ited most of the Northern States in the autumn 
of 1852, travelling over 5,000 miles. In the 
District Convention he was nominated unani¬ 
mously as a candidate for Congress. At the 
firat trial, in November, ho received six hundred 
moro votes than his party strength, and at the 
next trial came within ninety-two votes of an 
election. 

In 1852, the Whigs again got into power in 
the State; but the people voted to hold a Con¬ 
stitutional Convention, which was a sad draw¬ 
back upon Whig success. General Wilson was 
indefatigable in his efforts to have the Conven¬ 
tion a successful one. He harmonized differ¬ 
ences in the ranks of the Reform parties, and 
organized the plans of his party with great 
skill. He was himself oleoted by his own town 
and by the town of Berlin. He received four¬ 
teen majority in Natick, which the previous 
year had chosen a Whig Representative, and 
got 107 out of 113 votes in Berlin. During the 
illness of President Banks, he was chosen Pres¬ 
ident pro tempore ol' the Convention. 

General Yvilson’s course in the Convention 
was wise and conciliatory.. It is no disparage¬ 
ment to others to say that no man contributed 
more to the oompleto success of that body. He 
was always present, and always attentive to 
his duty. During the debate on the question 
of representation, in Committee of the Whole, 
he was tho presiding officer, and therefore did 
not participate in tho discussion on that sub¬ 
ject. Afterwards, however, in the Convention, 
he exerted a great influence in harmonizing 
tho differences of opinion among tho Reform 
delegates, and in arranging the details of what 
is to ho the Constitution of the Commonwealth. 
He was chairman of tho Committee on the 
Senate, and his report on that subjeot was 
agreed to with scarcely a dissenting voice, and 
without amendment. Many other parts of the 
now Constitution bear the impress of his saga- 
oious mind and improving band. 

At tho State Convention, held at Fitchburg 
on the 15th inst., Gen. Wilson was nominated 
for Governor—receiving 610 votes out of 616, 
The previous year bo received soy votes for the 
Barnc position. 

Fow men in this State are bettor known than 
General Wilson. His political enemies, the 
Whigs, whom he has done so much to pros¬ 
trate and destroy, testify their sense of his po¬ 
litical importance, by the most constant and 
unremitting abuse. A large class of them de¬ 
spise him because of his occupation as a shoe¬ 
maker; but the majority fear him and hate 
him because he has overthrown their organiza¬ 
tion, and wrested from their hands the power 
which they supposed to be theirs by a divine 
right. It is not to be expected that they 
cau judgo him correctly or justly. General 
Wilson is ono of the most honest, energetic, 
and industrious men in the State—a man 
whoseopiuiuns are democratic, and whose sym¬ 
pathies and interests are altogether with the 
people. His speeches—especially those made 
within the last two or thro3 years—exhibit a 
great deal of ability. We will instance his 
late speeoh on the Constitution, at Natick: his 
defence of tho coalition, last year; and his Har¬ 
vard Colloge speech, delivered in the Conven¬ 
tion. His letter to Dr. Boll—in which he told 
that gentleman and his Whig brethren all that 
ever they did—was an admirable and effective 
political document. 

General Wilson has probably delivered more 
political addresses than any other man in the 
State, and his style of speaking is well known. 
It is direct and forcible, oftentimes very effect¬ 
ive; most so when ho makes tho least prepara¬ 
tion for the occasion. As a debater, he exeels. 
His replies to tho politioal speeches of Otis P. 
Lord and Gov. Briggs, in the Convention, were 
admirable specimens of off-hand Bpeaking, and 
were completely successful in every point of 

General Wilson is emphatically one of the 
people. He illustrates, better than almost any 
otbnr nf unr young politicians, t.hn geninsof onr 
institutions, which permits the humblest and 
poorest boy of the State to aspire to its loftiest 
stations. The democratic idea, wlrioh in Eu¬ 
rope only poets dream about, is here a living 
fact. Burns may, in indignant song, declare 
that— 

“ Tho rant is but the guinea stamp, 


The man's the man ibr all that; ” 
And Tennyson may tell us that— 

“ Prom yon blue heavens above us bent, 
Tho gartlenor. Adam and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent.” 


But only in such States as ours can this idea 
be realized—oan such men as Wilson reach, 
except in rare instances, the highest stations. 
We oannot be mistaken in predicting for him 
a very large vote from the ranks of all parties 
and all classes of the people. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Free Democracy in Council—Great Ratifi¬ 
cation Meeting at the Tabernacle — Gentle 
Hints for the Local Friends of the Cause — 
Collateral Movements — Woman and the Fal¬ 
lot Box—The Water-Cure. 

Nkw York ; Oct. 15, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

Tho ratification meeting of the Free Democ¬ 
racy of New York took plaeo at the Broadway 
Tabernacle on Tuesday evening, and a glorious 
assemblage of freemen it was. It was a largo 
assemblage. I have seen larger ones in the old 
Tabernacle, but I never attended a more entbu- 
astio one. Never was an audience moro intense¬ 
ly interested, although a large part of it was 
composed of people not in political sympathy 
with the objects of the meeting, as that phrase 
is usually understood. 

[As we have published elsewhere a full re¬ 
port of the proceedings of this meeting, we 
omit what our correspondent says of the 
speech es, &c.] 

Mr. Stansbury 1 followed Mr. Hale with a 
practical exposition of tho plans and purposes 
of the Free Democracy of this city, which was 
well timed. I hope his suggestions about a 
more perfect organization in this great metrop¬ 
olis will bo heeded and put in practice. 

Frankness, in view of tho wants of the good 
cause, compels me to say that there has beeD, 
heretofore, a Bad lack of affiliation and co-oper¬ 
ation among the adherents of tho Free Democ¬ 
racy here, and the movement is suffering by 
reason thereof. 11 is not only suffering through¬ 
out. thin State, but throughout tho nation, as I 
liopo I may say without incurring the charge 
of statal vanity ; for not only is the influence 
of political movements in this city felt deeply 
throughout the rural districts of New York, 
but everywhere, to a greater or less degreo. 
For this there are many reasons easily suggest¬ 
ible, among whioh its immense commercial 
connections may be named as prominently ap¬ 
parent. Let our lliends, then, shake off the 
dust, and rub off the rust of apathetic habit, 
feel their positional importance, and go to hard 
work, without further delay. 

I have referred to this want of organization 
here, in former letters; and I mean to recur to 
it again and again, until a change is noticeable 
for tho better. . Earticnlarly at the present 
juncture is thero a call for energy. The two 
wings of the Hunker Democracy are disgust¬ 
ing and repelling all real and decent lovers 
of Liberty, with their bittor personal strife, 
and their ribald diatribes over the cause wbicli 
Borne of them have wounded so severely in tho 
house of its professed friends ; and these begin 
to pant for some political connection that will 
satisfy the natural appetency of their souls. 
Moans should betaken to spread our principles 
before them, in a tangible, readable shape, so 
as to leave no possibility of misconception or 
excuse for misrepresentation. Now is the day 
and now is tho hour for a successful commend¬ 
ation of our principles to the minds and hearts 
of the masses, and it should be done—done at 
onoe, and efficiently! What say our local 
friends ? Shall it be (lone ? 

The topics immediately and mediately sug¬ 
gested by the great meeting at the Tabernacle 
have necessarily absorbed most of my space. 
But there is a collateral topic which 1 wish to 
crowd in. I allude to the movement in this 
city in behalf of the Maine Law and City Re¬ 
form. There arc indications in the nomina¬ 
tions of tho Whigs, to say nothing of those 
made by the City Reform Associations and 
Temperance Alliances, that a triumph is at 
hand for these conjunctive movements. Even 
the women are becoming aroused to a deter¬ 
mination, in the absence of t he elective franchise 


for themselves, to do whatever they can do, in 
their private walks, to promote the deposit of 
Maine Law ballots, and even to Btand at the 
polls, if necessary. A .spirited meeting of fe¬ 
males was held at Dr. Trail's Hydropathic In¬ 
stitute, the other day, for the furtherance of 
this heroic plan of operating. The principal 
propagator of the new scheme is Mary C. 
Vaughan, of Oswego, known as the efficient 
presiding officer of that most valuable organi¬ 
zation, the Women's State Temperance Socie¬ 
ty. She has spoken frequently on the subject 
with good effect, and is now in the city, at the 
earnest solioitation of friends of prohibitory 
legislation, using her persuasive eloquence for 
the desirable end in view. 

I told you, in my brief apology for a letter, 
week before last, that I would let my next let¬ 
ter tell of my recovery from my recent attack 
of pleurisy. Having done so, I now feel im¬ 
pelled to thankfully attest the value of the 
“ water cure,” by ascribing my speedy recov¬ 
ery to its simple and unnauseating virtues. 
Thanks bo to Heaven, O, water! for thy multi¬ 
plied and still multipliable blessings! 

Indicator. 
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is suggestive of a discrimination of which the 
Administration will not approve, I shall send 
a copy of this letter to the naval officer and 
the surveyor of tho port, in order that there 
may be no misapprehension as to the policy 
which the President will require to be pur¬ 
sued. 1 am, very respectfully, 

James Guthrie. 

G. C. Bronson, Esq., Collector, New York. 

The Union subsequently explains, that the 
Colleotor is not expeeted to turn out any Hards 
to make room for the Softs; but that there are 
a good many Whigs still left, feeding at the 
public crib, and who of course can change 
places with the unfortunate starvelings, whose 
destitution is so afflicting to the President. 

The Organs. —Never was Administration 
so highly favored with Washington organs 
and advocates as this. First, we have the 
gan by authority —the Union; next, the organ 
without authority —the Star ; then, the organ 
on its own hook —the Sentinel; finally, the or¬ 
gan, spontaneous and gracious—the Intelli¬ 
gencer. If General Pierce is not blown up, it 
will not be for want of newspaper puffing. 

By the way, we must say for the Star, that 
it pays less in the way of flattering speech for 
the State secrets it publishes, than any paper 
we know. 

LABOR IN LOUISIANA. 


rr.7- Post tc Co., Periodical Agents, Third street, 
near Main, Ctaoinnati, are authorized to receive sub¬ 
scriptions for the Era. Single copies of the paper 
may also be had of them at all times. 

TO OUR READERS. 

We shall commence next week the publica¬ 
tion of an elaborate paper on the Mosaic Laws 
of Servitude, by the Hon. William Jay, the 
manuscript having been placed at our disposal 
by the distinguished author. It will run 
through three numbers of the Era, and then 
be reprinted in one number of Facts for the 
People. We need hardly say that the paper 
is prefaced in the peculiarly eompaot, clear, 
and vigorous style of tho Judge, and marked 
by thorough research and vigorous logic. 

We have on hand, also for publication, a se¬ 
ries of articles (copyright secured) on the “ Le¬ 
gal Tenure of Slavery,” by William Goodell. 
Mr. Goodell is desirous to lay his views on this 
subjeot before the readers of the Era,- and, 
although we dissent from some of his positions, 
we shall cheerfully give place to him in our 
columns. He is a cool, indefatigable thinker, 
thoroughly honest, and has tho faculty of 
clothing his thoughts in a good, strong, Anglo- 
Saxon style, so that he commands respect even 
where ho may fail to convince. 

HINTS TO NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. 

Somebody has sent us a communication with 
divers errors in it, asking us to oorreot its bad 
grammar, spelling, and punotuation, and then 
insert it. We have something else to do. 

Another writes in so small a band, and with 
so pale ink, that his MS. is almost illegible. 
We shall not read it, as we intend to keep our 
eyes good enough to do without spectacles all 
the days of our appointed time. 

A rhymster sends us something that jingles, 
and looks as if it were measured, which he has 
mistaken for poetry. We can do as well our¬ 
selves, but we know that our utterances in that 
line are not fit to be seen. 

A youthful genius is anxious to improve him¬ 
self in composition by writing for the Era. Is 
there no school in his neighborhood ? 

A young writer, untried, unpraetieed, un¬ 
known to fame, proposes to contribute to the 
Era for a stated compensation. He does not 

Seem to linderatimA fhat oomponoation should 

be given, rather than received, for the admis¬ 
sion of his articles. “ My dear sir, I wish to 
introduced aB a man of genius to your friends, 
on whose good offices I shall have occasion to 
draw now and then—what will you give me 
for honoring you with the privilege of introdu¬ 
cing me ? ” Does it never oeour to these aspi¬ 
ring beginners that they should test their pow¬ 
ers, and ascertain the value of their wares in 
the reading market, before they set up as es¬ 
tablished dealers ? Modest merit feels its way 
gradually. A>me of our best writers, in the 
earlier partTO their career, were thankful for 
the privilege of appearing in'tho columns of 
leading journals, and thereby seouring a repu¬ 
tation whioh subsequently authorized them to 
set their own prices upon their productions. 

We have received, lately, several applications 
from persons who, having learned that we are 
in the habit of paying for literary contribu¬ 
tions, inform us that they have “lots” of tales 
Or essays on hand, which are at our service on 
reasonable terms. Do they suppose that' we 
are a clairvoyant, able to inspect their produc¬ 
tions without seeing them ? or, that we are 
going to buy them at a venture ? What non¬ 
sensical applications! 

If a man has an article which he thinkB 
we might purchase, let him forward it, post¬ 
age paid, fix his prico, and submit it to our 
judgment. If we like it, and the price, and 
our means permit, wo may buy it; if not, 
not, and no harm is done. 

Every paper has its own character, and its 
own circle of readers. It is not every one who 
can write, that can write well enough to pub¬ 
lish. It is not every one who can write well, 
that can adapt_ himself to the columns of a 
newspaper. It is not evory one that can write 
so as to interest one class of readers, that can 
entertain other classes. It is not every one 
whose communications are fit for publication, 
that can command compensation. His articles 
may be good, but not at all necessary to the 
journal that gives them publicity ; and the ad¬ 
vantage of its imprint may in itself be ample 
compensation. 

THE EXECUTIVE AND ITS PATRONAGE. 

The division in the Administration party in 
New York has given occasion for a singular 
movement of tho President in relation to the 
distribution of local patronage. Colleotor 
Bronson, it seems, sympathizes with the Hards, 
and has given them the loaves and fishes in 
his basket, leaving tho Softs to beg elsewhere. 
The President, having been advised of this 
fact, directs his Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Guthrie, to admonish the hard-hearted Col¬ 
lector that he must not he so partial. The 
Secretary accordingly addresses an epistle to 
Mr. Bronson, telling him that all who voted 
for General Pierce, and stand on the Baltimore 
platform, are equally entitled to be fed, and 
that the President requires that tho public 
bread he. dealt out without partiality to both 
Hards and Softs. The Secretary closes these 
remarkable Treasury instructions as follows: 

“ I call your attention to this subject, and to 
the fact that the President and his Cabinet, 
with entire unanimity, recognise that portion 
of the party as Democrats distinctly avowing 
and firmly maintaining the principles of the 
Baltimore platform, and entitled to he recog¬ 
nised by appointments to official stations in your 
department. Allow me to express the expect¬ 
ation that you will so recognise them in the 
only way that will carry conviction with it. 

“ I have not hitherto deemed it necessary to 
make any particular inquiry with regard to 
tho section of the Democratic party to whioh 
persons nominated for positions in the custom¬ 
house at New York, belonged, prior to the re¬ 
union of the party in 1849, which reunion was 
supposed to have been thoroughly cemented in 
the great and triumphant contest in 1852. 
But, as the present excited state of feeling 
among politioal friends who acted together in 
1852, and who now stand unequivocally upon 1 
y the same platform of principles in New York, 


The following letter, taken from the Rich¬ 
mond (Va.) Examiner, ia addressed by General 
Felix Huston to Dr. Samuel H. Cartwright, and 
is intended by the writer to show the necessi¬ 
ty of slave labor in Louisiana. The facts sta- 
ted are interesting, but it will be easy to see 
that they do not at all sustain the theory of 
tho General. 

Port Hudson, La., Aug. 24, 1853. 

Dear Sir: I received your kind note and 
enclosure. If I had another copy, I would for¬ 
ward to the “Enquirer,” Richmond, Va. 

The subject you treat of is of vast import¬ 
ance. My experience proves that white labor 
will not do in this climate, exposed to the sun. 
For two years I have employed white boys, 
from fourteen to eighteen years old, to gather 
fruit in my orchard. I have had many who 
wore born in tho country, or acclimated for 
several years. I have always selected healthy 
boys, and their age is when the resistance of 
disease is greatest. I employ from 20 to 60. 
The result shows that they are healthy for 
about a month; after that, they begin to drop 
in sick, and in about six weeks nearly every 
one will be attacked. I have had as many as 
twenty-five sick white hoys, when I had, out of 
eighty negroes, not one sick. And yet I allow 
the white boys four hours in the middle of the 
day, and the negroes but two—and I do not 
turn them out so early in the morning; and 
when the weather is rainy or damp, so that I 
oannot gather the fruit, the white boys do no 
work. And, further, I employ eight or ten 
white boys in the fruit house, making boxes 
and putting up fruit, and they are not near so 
liable to sickness as those who gather. It may 
also be observed, that gathering fruit is a good 
deal in the shade of the tree. I do not believe 
that white boys would stand two weekB in the 
open field, ploughing and hoeing, working the 
same hours that negroes do. My negroes go 
out at daylight, are allowed one hour for break¬ 
fast, and two at noon, and quit work at dusk— 
being fewer hours’ work than is generally done 
by Northern laborers. 

In relation to your . striking and correct 
statement, that the great mortality in New 
Orleans, during epidemics, is amongst white 
laborers exposed to the sun, I would suggest 
that you should hereafter notice the fact, that 
every year the principal mortality of New Or¬ 
leans is amongst tho white laborers so exposed, 
who annually pay a tribute of many lives for 
having nearly driven the black man from many 
of the industrial pursuits of the city. The fact 
is, we have not a sufficient supply of slave la¬ 
bor—and the great rural demand has aided 
against nature to drain the cities of their ne¬ 
groes. 

I some years ago paid a good deal of attention 
to the aptitude of whites and blacks to differ¬ 
ent climates, with a view of answering some 
opinions of Mr. Clay. My theory is, that two 
points may be taken—one at the equator, the 
other far North. At the one, the white man 
oan hardly exist, unless artificially protected 
from the great heat; at the other, the negro 
oan hardly exist, unless by protection against 
the cold. As the centre between these points 
is reached, a neutral ground is found, equally 
adapted to each, and at whioh each attain a 
greater perfection than at the extreme points. 
The central point I would locate at latitude 38 
degrees north in this hemisphere. This theo¬ 
ry is modified by depression, elevation, and par¬ 
ticular location; by artificial means, either race 
may do well for many degress north or south 
of the central point. Thus, the white man, 
protected from the sun, &c., may do well in 
the low lands of Louisiana; and the negro, 
with warm clothing and good houses, may do 
well in New York—in either ease, partial ex¬ 
posure to the adverse climate is borne without 
perceptible injury. 

Those parts of Kentucky, Virginia, Tennes¬ 
see, &e., which are remarked as having the 
largest white men, have also the largest ne¬ 
groes. The tendency of the negroes from those 
States, further south, is urged to show that 
their climate does not suit the negro. The 
true reason is, that the Southern States are 
new; have a great body of cheap land, and 
more valuable staple productions, and their 
labor generally pays better. In 1836, the 
famine year, corn and provisions were high, 
cotton was low, and that checked the transfer 
of negroes South. Had corn remained at 40 
cents per bushel, and cotton at six cents per 
ound, by this time the negro traders would 
ave been buying up here for the Kentucky 
and Virginia markets. 

I feel disheartened to pursue these investiga¬ 
tions. It will not be till the present calm 
passes, when any but few will listen to any ar¬ 
guments in favor of Slavery. The Abolition¬ 
ists are more active and stronger now than 
they, ever have been; and the South is too 
prosperous at the present to look to the future. 
Still, the able arguments you have published, 
and I hope will continue to publish, are prov¬ 
ing a useful magazine for future use. 

Accept my kindest regards and esteem, and 
do not forget me hereafter, as I would like of¬ 
ten to hear from you. Your friend, 

Felix Huston. 

Port Hudson, East Feliciana Parish, La. 

Let us admit the assumption of the writer— 
that white men cannot labor in Louisiana with 
safety, while blaek men can—it simply proves 
that the climate of that State is better 
adapted to the constitution of the colored race 
than the white. It furnishes no plea for Sla¬ 
very, unless it can be shown that it is just and 
proper to compel colored people to work as 
slaves, instead of leaving them free to work as 
free men. If the facts alleged by General Huston 
prove anything further, it is, the want of fit¬ 
ness in the State as a residence for white peo¬ 
ple. A country unsuitable for labor is unsuit¬ 
able for settlement, for there oan be no wealth 
or comfort without labor. And a country un¬ 
suitable for white labor is unsuitable for white 
settlement—for no race can develop itself 
where it oannot exert all its faculties, physical 
as well as mental. 

We hope it may turn out that General Hus¬ 
ton is mistaken, for we should regret to learn 
that any part of the United States is unfit for 
habitation by white people. We are not sure 
that his experiments have been well conducted. 
Had the boys he selected been used to labor 1 
Wore they orphans, or taken from their homes 
and parents ? How were they fed and shelter¬ 
ed? Was the estate on which they worked, 
well drained, and free from miasmatic dis¬ 
tricts? It is obvious that his observations are 
too loose and limited, to furnish sufficient 
ground for the theory that white men cannot 
labor with safety in Louisiana. 

Judging hastily from the great mortality of 
the colored population in Louisiana, one might 
say that its climate was deleterious even to 
them. For instance, take the following table 
from the census. The Expectation of Life, we 
may remark, expresses in years, and decimal 


parts of a year, the future length of life to be 
lived, on an average, after attaining a given 
age. The table will show a fearful compara¬ 
tive mortality among the slaves of Louisiana. 
“The values for New England are deduced 
from the general census, embracing 23,020 
colored residents; that of Maryland ia founded 
upon the total returns of 90,368 slaves; and 
that of Louisiana upon the aggregate of 
244.786 slaves, and 17,537* free colored, taken 
collectively.” 


Expectation of Life for Colored Persons. 



Now, if it be true, as General Huston and 
Dr. Cartwright assume, that the constitution 
of the colored man is specially adapted to the 
climate of Louisiana, but one eause can be as¬ 
signed for this groat mortality among the col¬ 
ored people; and that is, the harsh, barbarous 
system of slave labor, in support of which 
these two gentlemen are resorting to all kinds 
of sopkistioal reasoning. 

Some animal of the male gender got hold of 
the telegraphic wires, lately, in Cleveland, and 
transmitted to all parts of the United States 
exaggerated and false reports of tho proceed¬ 
ings of tho Woman’s Convention held in that 
place; and divers donkeys of kindred spirit 
brayed aloud their exultation over What they 
deemed woman’s folly. Now, whatever opinion 
may be entertained in relation to tho wisdom 
of such conventions, they are at least entitled 
to fair dealing and courtesy from gentlemen- 
It so happens that the only disorderly persons 
at that Convention were men. The Cleveland 
Plaindealer, a very orthodox Hunker Demo¬ 
cratic paper, is indignant at the lies of the 
telegraph. It denies that any resolutions were 
passed “ amid a stormy session,” that any mo¬ 
tion was made by a male delegate to confine 
speakers to ten minutes eaeh, that an attempt 
was made to put Abby Kelly down, that thoro 
was anything like “dreadful oonfusion ” during 
the sittings of the Convention; but “the crown¬ 
ing and most immense lie,” it says, “ is, that a 
motion being made to adjourn, the President 
fled, when the Hall was cleared in terrible 
commotion.” The Plaindealer adds: 

“ Instead of deserving any such slander as 
this, the Convention of last week was a model 
of order and decorum, in so far as woman was 
. concerned. The officers were fully equal to their 
duty, and the speakers were observant of overy 
parliamentary rule. The only oonfusion, dis¬ 
order, or disturbance, during the entire session 
of the Convention, was produced by men, and 
men, too, who lugged in questions irrelevant to 
the objects of the meeting. We hope those 
papers whioh have published that despatch 
will place tho matter in its true light before 
their readers.” 

We did not publish the despatch, but oheer- 
fully give place to the exposure of its falsehood. 

SETTLEMENT OF NEBRASKA. 

Some time last year tho settlers of Nebraska 
Territory met in Convention, agreed upon a 
memorial to Congress, praying the establish¬ 
ment of a Territorial Government, and sent a 
delegate to Washington, to urge their petition. 
The subjeot was brought before Congress. In 
the House it was fully discussed—the chief 
opposition to the measure being raised by a few 
ultra slaveholders. The bill at length passed 
the House, but being somewhat distasteful to 
the Slave Interest, was not reported in the Sen¬ 
ate till a late period, and was then suffered to 
sleep till the last day of the session, when it 
was pretended that it was too lato to act 
upon it. 

Since then, it would teem that the opponents 
of the measure have been trying to prepossess 
the public mind with the idea that the organi¬ 
zation of a Territorial Government would vio¬ 
late the rights of the Indians scattered through¬ 
out the Territory. The Commissioner of In¬ 
dian Affairs has been out among them, holding 
councils, and endeavoring, it is said, to effect 
an extinction of the Indian title. According 
to newspaper reports, he thinks that the anxi¬ 
ety of the whites to settle in the Territory, and 
the agitation of the subject in Congress, have 
thrown obstacles in the way of a speedy or¬ 
ganization ; and he advises to stop all agita¬ 
tion and all settlement, until treaties for the 
extinguishment of Indian titles have been con¬ 
summated. We have-also the proceedings of 
a meeting of a few of the settlers, which seems, 
as the New York Evening Post says, “ to have 
been made acoording to order,” at which tho 
following resolutions were passed : 

Whereas we, the residents of Nebraska 
Territory, believing that all citizens of tho Uni¬ 
ted States are entitled to the protection of the 
General Government, and feeling deeply our 
isolated and unprotected situation and the 
want of some system of Government, there¬ 
fore, 

Resolved, 1. That the growing interest of 
the Territory seems to demand the extinguish¬ 
ment of the present Indian title, and that we 
are highly gratified to see that the General 
Government is taking active steps to consum¬ 
mate this much-desired object. 

2. That although we earnestly desire and 
ask for a speedy organization, nevertheless we 
deem it imprudent to establish a Territorial 
Government until after the titles of tho pres¬ 
ent owners of the soil are extinguished, believ¬ 
ing, as we do, that the Indians have certain 
rights guarantied to them by Government, 
which must be respected. 

3. That we fully concur in the views ex¬ 
pressed by Colonel Manypenny, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, in regard to the present set¬ 
tlement by the whites. 

4. That we know no North, no South, no 
East, no West, and that we desire the organi¬ 
zation of a Territorial Government without 
any restriction, but having due regard to the 
interest of every portion of our glorious Union. 

5. That we deem it expedient that we should 
be represented ia Washington this winter, and 
that we do, in Convention assembled, nominate 
a suitable person, free from all sectional preju¬ 
dices and partialities, having the true interests 
of the Territory at heart. 

And pray, what was the occasion for the 
passage of the last two resolutions ? The hon¬ 
est settlers who voted last year in favor of the 
organization of a Territorial Government, 
never dreamed of introducing any sectional 
controversy. The oant phrases of the Union- 
savers were unknown to them. Their delegate 
was no sectional man, but attended Bimply to 
his duty, without going out of his way to save 
the Union, or whine about the Compromise. 
This meeting, “ made to order,” shows what 
influences have begotten it—first, by resolving 
against any Territorial organization at present; 
next, by adopting the cant of the Pro-Slavery 
party; finally, by deolaring against any restric¬ 
tion on the subjeot of Slavery. We know to 
what school they belong. But let them Bpare 
themselves any extra trouble. Nebraska is 
now expressly exempt, by the Missouri Com¬ 
promise, from the introduction of Slavery. 
The same law of Congress that settled the 
Missouri controversy settled that point; and 
this meeting, “ made to order,” is guilty of im¬ 


pertinent agitation, in attempting to revive the 
question. 

We rejoice that the veteran Benton will be 
“on hand” the next Congress, to look after 
Western interests, and to baffle the conspiracy 
of a base, blind sectionalism against the exten¬ 
sion of Western empire. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

Lorenzo Benoni ; or, Passages in the Life of an 
Italian. Edited by a friend. New York, 1853: 

J. S. Redfield. 

It is well understood that tho name here 
given is an assumed one. The real author ia 
said to be Giovanni Ruffini; but the incidents 
are true, at least in substance. Some of the 
other persons mentioned are likewise real char¬ 
acters; and among them Mazzini figures under 
the name of Fantas'io. Ruffini, after suffering 
the persecutions here depicted, escaped to 
France in 1833, and in 1848 he was appointed 
by King Charles Albert, of Sardinia, his Em¬ 
bassador at that Court. He affords another 
remarkable example of a foreigner acquiring 
so complete a mastery of the English language 
as to write it, not only correotly, but even with 
elegance. His present residence, we believe, is 
in England. The volume gives a graphic pic¬ 
ture of his education, the various trials to 
whioh he was subjected in his boyhood and 
youth, and the vigilance maintained over him, 
mingled with pictures of domestic life and at¬ 
tachments—forming pleasant episodes in the 
rougher annals of revolutionary attempts and 
failures. The account of his escape as a fugi¬ 
tive before his pursuers—leaving a brother be¬ 
hind, who had been arrested and imprisoned, 
and who soon paid the forfeit of his life—is in 
a high degree exciting, and bears such marks 
of truthfulness as cannot but command the 
sympathy of tho reader. Had we space, we 
should like to quote from these pages; but we 
would rather recommend the perusal of the 
book, in its whole oonneotion, to those who 
would like something fresh, and aside from the 
ordinary lighter works which are daily issuing 
from the press. It is got up in the usual neat 
Btyle of the publisher. * 

Hallucinations ; or, The Rational History of Ap¬ 
paritions, Visions, Dreams, Eostacy, Magnotism, 
and Sonnambulism. By A. Brierre do Boismont, 
First American, from the second enlarged and im. 
proved, edition. Philadelphia: Lindsay A Blakis- 
ton. For sale by R. Farnham, Pa. avenue, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

The author is a French physician, who has 
the reputation of being distinguished in his 
profession. The work is a' large octavo, and 
abounds in faots interesting to the philosopher, 
the medioal man, and the lover of the marvel¬ 
lous. It resolves apparitions and hallucinations 
into morbid psychological conditions, and in 
the illustration of the theory displays much 
erudition. One of his leading propositions is, 
that hallucination may exist without insanity. 
For example, a man may see an apparition 
ever present with him, and be all the while 
convinced that it is a mere hallucination of his 
mind. In other cases he may see an appari¬ 
tion, and believe that it exists, and yet be 
perfectly sane. He relates, by way of illustra¬ 
tion, several remarkable cases—one being that 
of a man of great intelligence and high posi¬ 
tion, who was haunted by the apparition of a 
skeleton, which was ever present in his waking 
moments—grinning at him in company, frown¬ 
ing upon him at the table, eyeing him between 
the bed ourtains when he lay down to sleep. 
He grew melancholy, lost his appetite and 
flesh, and no one could tell the cause. At last, 
an ingenious physician extorted the secret from 
him. He did not believe in the reality of the 
apparition—said that he knew it was a hal¬ 
lucination of his own mind, but there the ghost 
was, and he could not help seeing it. Medical 
skill failed, and he died the victim of a skele¬ 
ton visitant, in whoso reality he did not believe. 
Our author’s theory is, that this was a hallu¬ 
cination—a psychological condition whioh it 
was the task of medicine to correct. But he 
declares, at the same time, his reverent belief 
in the reality of the apparitions mentioned in 
the Bible. 

Elements of Rhetoric. By Richard Whately, D. 
D. New York: Harper & Brothers. For salo by 
Franok Taylor, Pa. avenue, Washington, D. C. 
This is a reprint from the seventh edition. 
Like the Archbishop’s Elements of Logic, it is 
a book both for the practiced and unpraetieed 
writer—helping to improve the former and 
initiate the latter into the art of composition. 
If such works were more studied in this coun¬ 
try, and their principles more thoroughly un¬ 
derstood, there would be far more method and 
exactness, with less verboseness and rambling 
declamation, than characterize so many of our 
writers and speakers. 

Six Months in Italy. By George Stillman Hillard. 
Vols. II. Boston: Tioknor, Reed, & Fields. For 
sale by Taylor & Maury, Pa. avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 

The author is a keen observer, a graceful 
writer, and capital in description. Italy is a 
commonplaoe topic, but Mr. Hillard is no com¬ 
monplace tourist. His pages are full of inter¬ 
est and instruction. 

Father Gavazzi’s Life and Lectures. New 
York: De Witt & Davonport, For sale by Franok 
Taylor, Pa. avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The lectures were those delivered in New 
York, whioh were reported in full by T. C. Le- 
land, phonographer. “ The Life” appears with 
Gavazzi’s authority, and under his revision. The 
volume contains, in addition, translations of his 
addresses to his countrymen in New York. 
The work must find great acceptance with 
those who detest despotism and priestcraft, and 
take pleasure in reading the narrative of the 
deeds and sufferings of the heroes who have 
defied and renounced them. 

Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. By M. 
Qninsby, praotioal beo-keeper. New York: C. M. 
Saxton, Agricultural Publisher. For sale as above. 
We suppose we can do nothing better than 
introduce this work to our readers in the words 
of the title-page, as a 11 Complete analysis of 
the whole subject of Bee-Keeping—consisting 
of the natural history of bees, directions for 
obtaining the greatest amount of pure surplus 
honey with the least possible expense, remedies 
for losses given, and the science of ‘luck’ fully 
illustrated—the result of more than twenty 
years’ experience in extensive apiaries.” 

The Romance of Abelard and Heloise. By 0. 
W. Wight, New York: D. Appleton & Co. For 
salo by R. Farnham, 11th at., Washington, D. C. 

A poctioal subjeot, treated poetically. This 
story of constancy in love between “ the great¬ 
est man and the greatest woman,” as Mr. 
Wight terms them, of the twelfth century, suf¬ 
fers nothing by this modern version. But the 
author is very dariDg, in an age of strong- 
minded women, to lay down the proposition 
that “ woman asks no more in this world than 
to be sincerely loved.” He must have forgot¬ 
ten that he is living in the nineteenth oentury. 
A Manual of Greek Literature, from the earli¬ 
est authentio period to the oloae of the Byzantine 
era. By Charles Anthon. L. L. D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. For salo by Franok Taylor, 
Pa. avenue, Washington, D. C. 

In this volume of close print, of 574 pages, 
Dr. Anthon has given a sort of digest of the 
standard writers on Greek Literature, embra¬ 
cing a general summary of its progress, with 
biographical sketohes of the most. eminent 
1 writers. A brief view is also taken of the dif¬ 


ferent schools of Greek Philosophy, of the med¬ 
ioal systems of Greece, and of the advances 
made in tho cultivation of the mathematical 
soionoes. 

The Indian Tribes of Guiana. By the Rov. W. 

H. Brott. New York: Robert Carter A Brothers. 
For sale by Gray A Ballantyne, 7th street, Wash¬ 
ington, D. 0. 

Mr. Brett having been an English mission¬ 
ary in Guiana for some years, relates the 
things he has there seen, hoard, and experi¬ 
enced. The country and its people are com¬ 
paratively unknown to us, so that the volume 
lias the attraction of novelty. But this is not 
all. It gives a highly interesting account of 
the native tribes of Indians, their customs and 
manners, and also some instructive general 
statements in relation to tho oondition of the 
colony. 

The American Cattle Doctor : Containing the 
necossary information for preserving the health 
and curing the diseases of Oxen, Cows, Sheep, and 
Swine; with a great variety of original recipes and i 
valuablo information in reference to Farm and 
Dairy management; whereby every man can be his 
own Cattle Dootor. By G. H. Dodd, M. D., Veteri¬ 
nary Praotitionor. Now York: C. M. Saxton. For 
sale by Franok Taylor, Pa. avenue, Washington, 

D. C. Prioo, $1. 

The author sets his face against the use of 
the lancet and poison, and holds that all medi¬ 
cation should be subservient to, and not substi¬ 
tutive of, the powers of nature. We have 
printed the wholo title, so that those interested 
may see at onoo the nature and scope of the 

Cranford. By the author of “ Mary Barton,” 
“Ruth,” Ac. Now York: Harpor A Brothers. For 
sale as above. 

A delightful little novel, full of genial hu¬ 
mor and delicate satire, and finely illustrating 
Borne of the peculiar phases of English life. 

THE MISSION TO FRANCE. 

The Union announces the appointment of 
John Y. Mason, of Virginia, as Minister to 
France. It was undoubtedly Mr. Maroy’s de¬ 
sire, and the President’s purpose, to assign this 
mission to Mr. Dix ; but the indications of dis¬ 
satisfaction at the South were so strong, that 
they were both overruled. Mr. Dix tried hard 
to propitiate the Slave Power, explaining, dis¬ 
olaiming, protesting, and eschewing Abolition, 
deprecating agitation, smiling upon the Com¬ 
promise, hugging the Fugitive Law, recalling 
the servioes he had formerly done in behalf of 
Slavery against Anti-Slavery agitation; but 
nothing would avail. The Southern press ad¬ 
mitted his plea, so far as to authorize him to 
take his place in the ranks of the Democratic 
party ; but it added— 

“ He however committed a most fatal error, 
in 1848, in joining tho Van Buren defection, 
and lending the influonoe of his name and ac¬ 
knowledged talents to defeat the National De¬ 
mocracy in the memorable canvass of that 
ear. From this unfortunate blundqr it will 
e exceedingly diffioult for General Dix wholly 
to recover. However much disposed the Na¬ 
tional Democracy of the Union may be to for¬ 
give and forget the past, confidence is a thing 
they cannot be expected to take up and lay 
aside at pleasure; and however little inclined 
they may be to condemn his general course 
upon the Abolition question, they oannot wholly 
obliterate from their minds tho fact, that, in a 
great and momentous crisis, he was against 
them—giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 
His friends, then, have no right to marvel or 
complain, should suoh an unfortunate reminis¬ 
cence have a tendency to materially mar his 
prospects for the future.” 

Very good. It will gratify every sincere 
friend of liberty to learn that he has permission 
to stay at home. The man who cowers before 
despotism at home, cannot b8 trusted to con¬ 
front despotism abroad. If we must choose 
for our representative at a foreign court, 
a slaveholder, or the Northern man who 
oan stoop to degrade himself to please the 
slaveholder, wo choose the former. He will at 
least have courage enough to stand erect, and 
vindicate the dignity of the nation before any 
foreign potentate. The true representative of 
America abroad would be the man who at 
home hates oppression, and haB nover bent the 
knee to “the dark spirit of Slavery.” But 
we repeat, if we oannot have suih a man, give 
us the Southern master in preference to any of 
his Northern vassals. Masterdom may be re¬ 
spectable ; voluntary vassalage, never ! 

As to Mr. Mason, the New York Evening 
Post is deeply displeased. We fear, from the 
following remarks, that its confidence in the 
wisdom of the Administration is beginning to 
be shaken. After characterizing Mr. Mason 
as a kind of agent or “ borer ” for steamboat 
companies, it proceeds: 

“ From this sphere he is now translated to 
one for whioh he possesses no qualifications— 
one for whioh he has neithor the natural nor 
acquired endowments, neither the capacity, the 
political and diplomatic knowledge, nor the 
business habits which are necossary to fill it 
with honor. The lobby at the Capitol has lost 
a florid and good-natured member, but the dip- 
lomatic corps of our country has gained noth¬ 
ing. There is yet one point of view in which, 
as political optimists, we are bound to present 
the case to our readers. The removal of Mr. 
Mason from the lobbies at Washington puts an 
end to the danger of mischief from his agency 
in that quarter, and restores him to his origi¬ 
nal inactivity.” 

After all, the Administration may proceed 
on the assumption that as nothing is to be 
done at the Court of France, the suitable man 
for such a position is he who is exactly quali¬ 
fied to do nothing. Wisdom consists speoially 
in the adaptation of means to an end. 

Ion, the well-informed correspondent of the 
Baltimore Sun, throws some light upon the 
BOhemc of the monster monopoly in New York, 
for tho construction of a railroad to the Pa- 
oifle: 

“ The company expect to obtain from the 
United States a very large grant of publie 
lands, and also a contract for oarrying the 
mails and troops and public stores, and also an 
advance or loan upon tho contract. Obtaining 
all this, they expect to sell their bonds in Lon¬ 
don, and thus obtain funds to construct tho 
road. The scheme may succeed, but it is not 
to be disguised that the tide is turning against 
suoh speculations. There are sixty millions of 
American securities now awaiting negotiation 
in England, in addition to the four hundred 
millions of Buoh seourities as are already held 
in England, or elsowhere in Europe. Luckily, 
these railroad bonds cannot be now brought in 
for payment. They have some years to run, 
and perhaps we may be able to continue to pay 
the interest on them.” 

We are glad that Col. Benton—the great ad¬ 
vocate of a real national highway to the Pa¬ 
cific, for the benefit of the People, and not 
grasping speculators—will bo in his place in 
the next Congress, to look after these matters. 

Ohio Election. —The Democrats have elect¬ 
ed Medill, Governor, by a large majority. It is 
said by the Cleveland True Democrat , that 
Lewis (Ind. Dem.) has as large a vote as Bar- 
rere, (Whig.) The Independent Democratic 
tioket has succeeded in Lake, Geauga, Ashta¬ 
bula, and Cuyahoga. Trumbull has elected an 
Independent Democratic Senator. Herriok, 
Ind. Dem., is returned from Lorain; J. W. 
Vanoe, Ind. Dem., is returned from Knox and 
Monroe. With special pleasure we hear of 
the election of Dr. Norton S. Townshend as 
Senator from Medina and Lorain. The vote 
on the Maine Law is not yet ascertained. 


E. M. Pease, of Brazoria, Texas, has been 
elected Governor of that State, by a majority 
of 5,000. The total vote is about 85,000. 


! The St. Louis Democrat publishes a note¬ 
worthy correspondence in relation to the appli- 
' oation of Henry T. Watson, of St. Louis, for tho 
j office of postmaster in that city. Mr. Watson 
I was favored by Mr. Benton, opposed by Mr. 
Atobison. Mr. Benton addressed a letter to 
the Postmaster General, requesting to know 
what representation had been made by Mr. 
Atchison against Mr. Watson. Mr. Campbell 
replied, that it is the usage of the Department 
to grant no copies from the correspondence 
files, except where counsel certify that they are 
needed for judicial purposes, in a case pending 
in court. “ At the same time,” he adds, “ I 
think it proper to inform you, that it has been 
represented that Mr. Watson was engaged in 
the Free Soil movement of 1848, and signed a 
public call for a meeting of the friends of Free 
Soil. 

Mr. Benton replied: 

C Street, Sept. 29, 1853. 

Mr. Benton’s best respects to the Postmaster 
General, and thanks him for his answer to tbo 
note of inquiry in the case of Mr. IVatson, and 
whioh will bo forwarded to Mr. Watson for 
such answer as he may feel himself able to 
make to it. 

Mr. Benton knew of the rule of the Depart¬ 
ment which is referred to, but has disputed its 
propriety heretofore, and still disputes it; es¬ 
pecially in the case of a Senator or Represent¬ 
ative making representations to the prejudice 
of any one of his own constituents. Mr. Ben¬ 
ton disclaims the benefit of such a rule in his 
own case, and considers as public everything 
that he says or writes to the President, or any 
head of Department, in relation to any person 
whatever, constituent or not. 

Hon. Mr. Campbell, 

Postmaster General. 

Mr. Watson then writes to the Postmaster 
General, denying the allegations made against 
him. 

The St. Louis Democrat pertinontly remarks 
on this correspondence: 

“ But we are strangely blind to tho position 
in which the Administration stands in making . 
its appointments — a position so incessantly 
avouched by the official organ—if Free S nil ism 
in 1848 should be ft disqualification for offico 
in 1853. Our belief—the belief of the nation 
at large—is, that all who stand on the Balti¬ 
more platform of 1852 are eligible for office in 
the eyes of the Administration. If this be not 
the policy of tbe Cabinet with regard to ap¬ 
pointments, we are involved in the very black¬ 
ness of darkness.” 

No matter wbat a man was in 1848, says 
tho Union from day to day, provided he now 
stands on the Baltimore platform. “ Let by¬ 
gones be bygonep,” it cries. I look not at tlie 
antecedents of a man, says Jefferson Davis, if 
he abide by the Baltimore platform—good 
faith requires us to look no further than that. 
And yet Mr. Postmaster Campbell assumes 
that Free-Soilism in 1848—no matter if a man 
does now believe in the Baltimore platform—is 
a disqualification for office. Either tho Union 
is insincere, or Mr. Campbell is ignorant or 
rebellious. 


COMPARATIVE WEALTH OF THE NORTH AND 
SOUTH. 

It is something less than five years since Mr. 
Elwood Fisher delivered an address in Cincin¬ 
nati, in which ho attempted to prove that tho 
high road to wealth is simple agriculture, un¬ 
sustained by domestic manufactures, the me¬ 
chanic arts, and commerce; and, since Slavery 
superinduces this state of things, that institu¬ 
tion was to bo regarded as the solution of tho 
great problem of political economy, about 
whioh philosophers have puzzled their brains 
for a century. He pioceeded, accordingly, to 
Bbow that the slaveholding States of this Union 
are far rioher than the free, and appealed to 
various public documents as his authority for 
tho faots adduoed in support of his propositions. 
Unfortunately, the authorities referred to- wore 
in almost every instance found, upon examina¬ 
tion, to be in fault, and to exhibit a state of 
things the reverse of that assumed: but so 
much the worse for the documents. The posi¬ 
tions advanced, and the facts assumed to sup¬ 
port them, were too flattering to tho friends of 
Slavery, in the moment of their imaginary tri¬ 
umph, to be doubted or questioned. Mr. Fisher 
was for tbe time regarded as a new light—an 
eighth Wise Man contributed by tho western 
world to the Seven recognised by tbe ancients. 
He was takon at onoe into the counoils of Mr. 
Calhoun and other Pro-Slavery hierarchs; and, 
notwithstanding that he was bred a Quaker, 
and was whilom an Abolitionist, he was at 
once admitted into their holy of holies. He 
was invited to Virginia, where he was feted 
and toasted until the worthy Quaker was like¬ 
ly to forget the simple and abstemious habits 
of his order. 

But the wheels of time are constantly in mo¬ 
tion. The South needed more railroads and 
other improvements, with factories, workshops 
of various kinds, et cetera; and, utterly forget¬ 
ful of Mr. Fisher’s demonstrations, appeals 
wore often made to “Northern capitalists” to 
invest their surplus funds in them. Then oamo 
the census, with a crash upon the astounded 
senses, showing Massachusetts to be worth 
$573,342 286; while Virginia, the scene of our 
Quaker's banquets—with eight times en large 
a territory—was worth only $430,701,082, in¬ 
cluding slaves, with -other extravagant con¬ 
trasts of Freedom with Slavery. Facta are 
stubborn things. They may be disregarded by 
visionary theorists for a time, but they caanot 
fail to impress themselves upon the common 
sense of the people. Tho assumptions of Mr. 
Fisher, of the superior wealth of the South over 
that of the North, might be maintained by 
politicians “for reasons of State;” but they 
could never pass into the every-day language 
of life, or be oarried home to people’s “ business 
and bosoms.” Henoe it is that we have constant¬ 
ly seen the appeals to “Northern capitalists'’ 
for building railroads, opening mines, and other 
purposes; and hence the occasional—in fact, 
frequent—efforts to rouse the energies of South¬ 
ern people, by contrasting the South with the 
North. At length, even the most ultra of Mr. 
Calhoun’s disciples, the Richmond Examiner— 
whioh is recognised as the ablest journal in 
tbe slaveholding States, of the school to which 
it belongs—acknowledges the great superiority 
of tbe North over the South in wealth, and 
wealth-oreating power. But the admission is 
made by what the lawyers call a demurrer; 
that is to say, by admitting the fact, but deny¬ 
ing the inference—by allowing the North to be 
wealthier and more prosperous, but insisting 
with the moralists of all ages, from Solomon to 
Dr. Johnson, upon the dangers and temptations 
which beset those who aTe surrounded with a 
superabundance of the good things of this life; 
with suitable exhortations to cheerfulness ad¬ 
dressed to the Southern people, who are ad¬ 
monished of the duty of contentment, and the 
sin of repining at fortune. There is an admi¬ 
rable vein of wisdom in all this, whioh we 
greatly admire. But still the fact is clear that 
the South is at length awaking to a conscious¬ 
ness of its poverty, and tracing it to its true 
source—Slavery. 

It is quite possible, on reflection, that our 
Quaker friend, Mr. Fisher, in estimating the 
relative wealth of the North and South, may, 
like the editor of the Examiner, have looked 
higher than to the perishable dust of this earth, 
and have merely adopted the nomenclature of 
dollars and cents, of facts and figures, in order 
to oonvey to the common apprehension a moro 
tangible idea of that hidden wealth of the 
soul—virtue and happiness—in whioh they 
maintain that slaveholding communities excel 
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all others. Contemplated in this allegorical 
point of view, the lecture of Mr. Fishor must 
be allowed to possess great artistic merit; but 
looked at with the vulgar eyes of oommon sense, 
it strikes every one as laughably absurd. 

The following are the remarks of the Rich¬ 
mond Examiner, to which we have referred: 

G. 

“ Sectional Characteristics. —Tn the contrasts 
so frequently instituted between Northorn and 
Southern States, to the disadvantage of the 
latter, both are compared with an arbitrary 
standard. The test assumed as the rule of 
comparison is the condition and deceptive bril¬ 
liancy of the commercial and manufacturing 
nations of Europe. * * * 

“There can be no question that the commer¬ 
cial and manufacturing States of the North 
approach more closely than the agricultural 
populations of the South to the realization of 
this delusive beau ideal, fn these more bril¬ 
liant and dazzling characteristics they nre rap¬ 
idly overtaking, and in some respects surpass¬ 
ing, their exemplars. They have greater fa¬ 
cilities for the precocious accumulation of 
wealth than have been accorded to Europe. 
They are embarrassed and retarded by few of 
the impediments which encumber transactions 
abroad; they have a larger verge to operate 
in; and the comparative sparseness of the 
population, with the vast outlet afforded by the 
Northwest to all supernumeraries, postpone, 
though they cannot forever avert, the ruinous 
tendencies which are so apparent and so keen¬ 
ly felt in Europe. But they are pursuing the 
same road to destruction which has been trav¬ 
elled by those whom they would imitate. They 
are now basking in tho same sunshine by 
which their prototypes have been tempted on¬ 
ward, with a fallacious sense of security; und 
they may expect ultimately to arrive at the 
same calamitous goal. *###*# 
“In the Southern States everything is different. 
The pursuit of agriculture and the institution 
of Slavery—the consequent sparseness of popu¬ 
lation and extont of estates—the rural life and 
the personal independence of planters, engen¬ 
der very dissimilar results. A slow accumula¬ 
tion of gain is alone possible, except in the 
cities, whioh must always resemble each other 
in their business operations all over the world. 
All that the planting and farming class indulge 
the hope of doing is, to perpetuate and improve 
the advantages which they already enjoy, to 
advance in comfort and prosperity with the 
natural growth of the country, and to leave 
their children in the enjoyment of the same 
blessings which they have possessed, and on 
the same Bale road of gradually extending 
prosperity. They are not urged into spasmodic 
activity by the tormenting demon of gain, and 
are not driven into speculations of trade by tho 
insatiable avidity of conquering sudden wealth, 
Their life appears slow, stagnant, inactive, in¬ 
efficient, to those who revel in the whirl and 
turmoil of tho money-grinding machinery of 
more gain-loving communities.” 

From the New York Tribune. 

RATIFICATION MEETING OF THE FREE DEMOC¬ 
RACY IN NEW YORK. 

SPEECHES OF JOHNpThALE AND OTHERS. 

At tho call of the Central Committee of the 
Free Democratic party, a meeting was conven¬ 
ed at the Broadway Tabernacle, last evening, 
to ratify tho nominations for State officers, 
made by their recent State Convention at Syra- 

Edward A. Stansbury, Esq., Chairman of the 
Central Committee, called the meeting to or¬ 
der, and nominated tho following list of offi- 

President —Mintliorne TompkinH. 

Vice Presidents —William Jay, Dennis Har¬ 
ris, Andrew Lester, William E. Whiling, D. D. 
T. Marshall, William T. Dawley, Joshua Lea¬ 
vitt, David Marsh, William S. Dorr, A. D. 
Gale, Henry Belden, John Brown, D. M. Gra¬ 
ham, Horace Waters, Thomas Ritter, Charles 
Seholey, H. D. Sharp, William G. West, Alon¬ 
zo S. Ball, Thomas S. Befrv, Daniel H. Sands, 
Charles R. Miller, L. D Mansfield, Seth W. 
Benedict, Alexander McDonald, Jesso G. Havi- 
land, J. E. Snodgrass. 

Secretaries —Henry B. Dawson, Lauriston 
Hall, Wm. S. King, Jr., Norman S. Btjntly. 
Julius C. Ovcrbauer. 

On taking the chair, the President was re¬ 
ceived with hearty cheers, and spoke in sub¬ 
stance as follows: 

Although not knowing by what right I am 
hero, J oannot shrink from a oause whioh my 
heart approves, and which I am prepared at 
any sacrifice to maintain and enjoy. To sub¬ 
mit to tyranny and oppression, is not only un¬ 
inviting but degrading, and, in my opinion, 
criminal; hut I believe we have not yet arrived 
at that point. [Applause ] When you behold 
two, or, 1 may say, three great powers of the 
day. willing in their truckling subserviency to 
the Slave Power, passing great resolutions, and 
endorsing as a finality that unconstitutional 
measure, the infamous and degrading Slave 
Law, and attempting to force it on our nation¬ 
al statute book, then I say, is it not time for 
aotion l Two great parties have told us we 
shall not discuss tho question of Slavery. If 
you believe it not, then surely it is the time 
for greater action, for myself, I can only say, 
I will not be resolved by any resolutions out of 
my right to discuss any question. [Much ap¬ 
plause] 1 mean to agitate while lifo and 
breath and being lasts, to procure, among the 
most important measures of the day, the aboli¬ 
tion of Slavery. I will not detain you, gentle¬ 
men, but call upon the Committee for their re¬ 
port. 

Mr. E. A. Stansliury, of Now York, then 
read an address and resolutions, amid frequent 
interruptions by applause. 

Mr. H. Swift, of Massachusetts, wa 
troduced. He said: 

I claim for my native State that it is the 
only section loyal to the mission of America. 
[Applause.] At the time the Constitution 
adopted, Slavery was in bad repute. It 
looked on with sorrow and regret, and the 
whole country teemed with denunciations of 
it. If it were right, why attack it. The morn¬ 
ing star stood in its effulgence in the presence 
of man and Slavery, if it were divinely consti¬ 
tuted, bound by no moral limit—it was the 
chained Greek maiden, and not the lowly man, 
[applause,] when poetry, art, nature, and the 
history of the world, nil the attributes of God- 
all denounce and oppose it. Can any of us 
comprehend it with its actual horrors ? No, 
wo arc not aoquaintod with it. Slavery, ostra¬ 
cised by every other country, is fostered here. 
[Cries of “ shame,” “ shame! ”] It erases every 
moral feeling from the mind, and doatroys the 
soul by its damning influence. 

A glowing description of Slavery and the 
influence it possessed over the commorcial in- 
teicsts of the oountry, was here introduced by 
the speaker; and, after an allusion to tho ser¬ 
vices rendorod by his friend John P. Hale, in- 
scanned in the case of the “Jerry rescue,” &c., 
ho continued, characterizing that gentleman as 
one ol the really unterrified Democrats [laugh¬ 
ter] who crouched not before any Slave Pow 
er! Had it not been for Slavery, said Mr, 
Swift, we should have bad a National Rail¬ 
road connecting California with New York; 
whereas now wo have only a National Turn 
pike terminating at Washington. [Laughter.] 
How different this road from the famous “ un 
derground railroad! ” The tickets of tho lat¬ 
ter are all free, and its passengers all of 

color. All who go into it at one end slaves, oi_ 

out at tho other free. [Cheers ] The road 
never issued bonds, but it recollected those in 
bonds with them. | Laughter and applause ] 
It never paid any dividends, but it will meet 
its shareholders in Heaven ! One of our prin 
cipal newspapers lias already lowered its flag 
ol Whigism, and hoisted the standard of Re¬ 
publicanism. [Cries of name; give name; 
name ; and Tribune ?] Yes, I mean The Trib- 

To the young men of New York I would say 
a word or two in conclusion. We need yom 
assistance. We want a correct organization; 
and it' tbero is anything more than that, it is 
unrivalled organization to put down this dread¬ 
ed power of Slavery ; for reoolleot, no nation 
can ever aoheive greatness whoso path is strewn 
with bondmen. 

We may not live to see Slavery overthrown, 
and. Liberty triumph, but 

“ Another hand the sword shall wield, 

Anothor hand tho standard wave, 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is poal’d 
The blast of triumph o’er our grave! ” 

The Hon. E. L. Keys, of Mass., was then in¬ 
troduced. Ho said: 

I stand in tho position of a distinguished an¬ 
cient, (a Bishop.) 1 believe, on being introduced 
in a new place. He was asked—among all the 
wonders hq, saw, which most surprised him" 


His reply was, “ To find myself here.” It never 
occurred to me that I should ever have mixed 
the politics of the Empire State, where there 
much groat wealth, and no doubt many 
great virtues, if we believe the newspapers. 
Wo cannot comprehend your polities, 1 say. in 
our Puritan State of Massachusetts, without 
the Tribune and other papers to give us an 
inkling of them. In Massachusetts wo have 
heard of one George Wood, who had degrad¬ 
ed his position by tearing humble men in Bos¬ 
ton from freedom, and sending them to Sla¬ 
very. And yet he is now on a Whig ticket. 
The honorable gentleman proceeded in a very 
eloquent strain to dwell upon parties in New 
York, but with such sarcasm and bittorpess 
that a portion of the audience became impa¬ 
tient, and tbero were loud calls for “Hale! 
Halo!” 

John P. Hale, being introduced, was received 
with loud cheers, and spoke thus: 

Mr. President, IadieB, and gentlemen: I reool- 
lect having once heard of a clergyman in a 
New England village, who asked leave of ab¬ 
sence for six weeks, to go and marry a lady to 
whom he had been for some time attentive. It 
granted—he went—and came back with a 
wife, but not the wife ho went for. To appease 
tho excitement and indignation which follow¬ 
ed, he preached on the following Sabbath 
from this text: “ It is not in man that walk- 


eth to direct his steps : 


” [Laughter.] 
Sate of New Yor 
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find myself, contrary to my settled determina¬ 
tion, addressing a political assembly; and if 
asked why, I could find no other answer than 
the clergyman's text, “ it is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps.” [Renewed laugh¬ 
ter] I sometimes think that if, presuming a 
little on the familiarity which once existed be¬ 
tween me and my Free Soil friends of 1848, I 
were to read to them the resolution of the Buf¬ 
falo platform of that year, whioh said the Fed¬ 
eral Government should keep aloof from inter¬ 
fering in slave enactments touching the sever¬ 
al States, and then their resolutions of ’53, and 
to ask how they could in so short a time have 
come to travel so far—1 fancy that the only 
answer they could make would be : “ It is not 
in man that walketh to direct his steps.” 
[Cheers.] 

However, leaving, that question, let me come 
to the party of to night, their principle, and 
their purpose. Here I think it necessary to be 
a little plain, because I have seen in some pa- 
pers that we are represented as being a part of 
tlio “Softs”—1 don’t know whether said in badi¬ 
nage, or not, or whether to abuse us or them. 
Bur, be that aB it may, we are not. We have 
not loft our anoient, stand. We adhere to what 
was of old the conviction of our understand¬ 
ings, the sentiment of our hearts—what en¬ 
gaged our sympathy, our judgment, our votes, 
and our prayors. We believed thon that Sla¬ 
very was a wrong against man and a sin 
against God, and we believe the same now; 
the conviction has but grown stronger; it is 
now firmer and more determined, because tho 
experience of five years lias added to our cer¬ 
tainty of its soundness. If there has been a 
split betweon those who then acted with us, 
and us, I think I can appeal to the few Hards 
here that the fault is not ours. If any have 
gone out from us, it is because they never were 
of us; they have said to G, d, liberty, and man¬ 
hood, “ Stand aside! we do not want you in 
this campaign.” They have desecrated - one 
platform, and built up another. [Applause] 
But I pass to the present aspect of affairs. 
Now, in the nineteenth century, after the great 
principles we assert have had their eighteen 
centuries of martyrs, it is time they should be¬ 
gin to exercise somo influence. Can we not 
discover a great purpose of Providence mani¬ 
fested in the discovery of this Continent? 
Should wo not see that it is time that tho light 
which, like a pillar of fire kindled by the hand 
of God, led our fathers through a seven yoare’ 
Revolution, should illumine some of the world 
beyond our limits ! Should not the nations of 
the Old World, struggling against despotism, 
receive from this Continent some light to guide 
them on tho glorious pathway of Revolution ? 
It would seem, if this land is to go forth and 
breathe a manly word in behalf of liberty, the 
leaders of the People ought to be the first to 
give it utterance. [Loud cheers.] And why do 
they not do so ? What do you hear from your 
Government? What are they doing? Are 
they studying, consulting, contriving, to give 
efficacy to the great principles upon which this 
Republic has been founded ? To make repub¬ 
lican liberty felt, acknowledged, and effective 
everywhere? Let us take an answer from the 
letter of Secretary Guthrie to Collector Bron¬ 
son, and what do we read? That the mighty 
energies of our Government are, night and 
day, exerted to see that the Hards and Softs 
get their fair share of the Custom-house pli 
dcr ? [Laughter.] They have no time—they 
cannot give - attention to weightier things. 
From the moment of their inauguration there 
is no single polioy in which their course has 
been distinctly marked, except this in which 
Secretary Guthrie says—“It is understood the 
President and his Cabinet are united”—name¬ 
ly, that the Softs are to have a fair chance at 
the Custom-house! 

Now, I do not want to say anything to 6f- 
fend your sensibilities: I am myBelf an Ameri¬ 
can also, but I ask—Are you not ashamed of 
yourselves ? [Laughter.] The Government of 
tho United States has no higher purpose than 
fairly to divide.tide-waiterships, and so forth! 

Surely there are some other questions which 
ought to be interesting to our Government; 
and when Secretary Guthrie has well disposed 
of this important division of spoils which has 
so occupied him, if he will take up the public 
documents of the United States, (that is, after 
the fair partition is fully accomplished.) he will 
find, for example, that the United States owns 
more that 500,000,000 acres of land—enough 
to give every family within the borders of the 
States a homestead of more than eighty acres. 
He will find, should the fires of revolution be 
kindled again in Europe, and despotism once 
more prove too strong for tho efforts of Liber¬ 
ty—when the contest was over, the vietims of 
oppression might corno here by tens of thou¬ 
sands, and yet we could provide them all with 
farms ! [Loud cheers ] Laboring men of New 
York, is not that ol more consequence than 
the division of Custom-house plunder ? Hun¬ 
dreds of millions of acres, as fertile as any that 
have rewarded the toil of man since he was 
lirst created by Providence ! Should this land 
be given to me to till it, or should it be looked 
up, generation after generation, to swell the 
profits of bloated speculators? 

Other questions might engage the Secretary: 
free postage; law; ocean postage—the open¬ 
ing of a highway by which the affections of 
millions of hearts might travol tho waste of 
waters. Now, if the party I am associated 
with can do nothing else, we oan look these 
questions in the face. We are fur free farms ; 
land lies u wilderness; wc would make it oi 
inestimable value. 

There are still other questions of high mo¬ 
ment,, which might occupy a Government of 
these States—that of Liberty abroad! But ] 
think the Government should not open their 
mouths upon that—they should keep an oys- 
ter-like silence. Why ? Because tho platform 
to which they are pledged finds them—as you 
shall see. 1 will read you tho eleventh resolu¬ 
tion of tho Democratic Convention of Juno 1, 
1852, at Baltimore. [Mr. H. read it.] Here, 
you see, they say, that in view of the popular 
institutions of the Old World, a high and 
cred duty devolves on us. Whattodo? Tog-.- 
the right hand of fellowship to those struggling 
for freedom ? No, indeed : but “ to uphold 
and maintain the rights of every State! ” That 
was the high and sacred duty which devolved 
on tho Democratic party—the party of the 
People—to take care of themselves! [Boister¬ 
ous merriment!] A high-sounding preamble 
costs very little ; therefore they talk of tho 
“interests of tho Old World,” and their “high 
and sacred duty.” People perhaps would only 
read the preamble, and not generally know tho 
important conclusion—to take care of them¬ 
selves. Yea ! in view of these “ popular insti¬ 
tutions of the Old World,” Kossuth came here, 
told the story of his country’s wrongs, her des¬ 
olate homes, the wanderers driven from them, 
and asked a single word of sympathy and en¬ 
couragement. Did the Government give it? 
No! Their “high and sacred duty ” was to look 
sharply after State Rights. The battle for Free¬ 
dom waxed hot; the friends of Liberty were 
trodden down. Did the Government open its 
mouth? No! Why? Because if they sent to 
any despot of the Old World a note of indig¬ 
nant remonstrance, it might reverberate back, 
and put an echo in some slave-hut of tho New! 
[Loud and long applause.] And so it will ever 
oe, as long as the institution of Slavery presses, 
like the Old Man of the Sea, upon the shoul¬ 
ders of every holdor of, and candidate for, a 
public office in our land. 

It is said that wo are a part of an idea. 


Well, this pther party perhaps have one; bui 
the only one they have clearly exem plied it 
that of “ dividing the spoils fairly between the 
Hards and the Softs.” And when we view 
their Fugitive Slave Law, and their professions 
based upon it, must we not conclude that the 
great standard of fidelity to republicanism, is 
the zeal and alacrity with which a republic 
oan contend with Southern bloodhounds in 
capturing a man who fled to save his freedom? 
Is not this a faet ? Is not the principle ad¬ 
hered to throughout? Let there be a candi¬ 
date for a judgeship; let him be wise as Solo¬ 
mon, just as Aristides, second in eloquence only 
to Him who spoke as never other mortal lips 
than His can speak, and are not his qualifica¬ 
tions naught, unless he can stoop so low as to 
he willing to become a negro-catcher? Secre¬ 
tary Guthrie’s letter says—“ The Admipistra- 
“on are united as one man; and have reason 

believe that all gentlemen who consented to 
aocept office, stood pledged to support the same 
principles and polioy.” All gentlemen who 
consented to accept of office! it is not who 
“wore eager for office,” but who consented! 
All gentlemen who consented ! [Loud laughter 
and applause ] I do not know, but perhaps 
there is a little sarcasm intended here [Laugh¬ 
ter.] The gentlemen who consented are united 

a man! That is enough. 

Now, is not this a melancholy view of the 

,se ? 1 know you think so. How is it to be 

remedied ? By yourselves! By men acting 

the conviction of their own manhood! Now, 

im confident I have seen signs of progress. 
You may think me a Jack Cade, but I consider 
the workmen’s strikes to be such signs. It 
looks as if they were going to take things into 
their own hands. Do so, operatives, and carry 
the matter out! Journeymen of every handi¬ 
craft, when you find anything oppressive, take 
the matter into your own hands. The result, 
generally, is victory. Extend the practice. 
You never forget that you are Whigs, or that 
you are Democrats, but you sometimes forget 
that you are men. God made you men, but it 
is not recorded who made you Whigs or Dem¬ 
ocrats. Why not remember your individual 
responsibility ou election day? Why not go for 
principles that will best subserve your highest 
interests ? If the public of New York can de¬ 
cide that the public lands shall be given to the 
poor and friendless, then, in remaining poor, 
you have to blame only yourselves. If a being 
of another sphere were to see you on election 
day, and to be told that all the bustle was not 
to serve your own interests, but to divide cus¬ 
tom-house spoils fairly, what would he think of 
you ? When you see your fair fame blighted, 
your revolutionary history dishonored, should 
not—[Cheers, mingled with hisses ] A great 
destiny is before us; we aro to solve, on this 
continent, the world’s question. The history 
of man is that of oppressed struggling against 
oppressor. A tyrant is subdued, but another 
takes his place; audit seems as if we could 
read in the counsels of Eternity that God 
would no longer be tried with ns. Then the 
friends of Liberty plead with Heaven, “ Givo 
man another triai! ” and the Allwise oonsents. 
He opens a way over the world of waters, and 
a new land appears, where a Temple of Lib¬ 
erty may be erected, with doors flung open to 
the oppressed of the earth. [Long-continued 
cheers.] But the serpent envied the happiness 
of Eden, and the arch enemy of our race mars 
this second handiwork of the Most High ; he 
sends Slavery to curse the fairest work of 
ation. Shall his malice succeed ? [Crie 
No, no.] It may, or not; the issue is with you. 
Liberty or Slavory must give way; they are 
antagonistic, and cannot exist together. [Ap¬ 
plause.] Now, we only ask you to labor with¬ 
in the Constitution. We have sworn allegi¬ 
ance to it; and, even for that reason, our first 
duty is to relieve it from its foulest aspersion— 
Slavery! [Tremendous cheers ] The men who 
made our Constitution did not intend Slavery ; 
they hold their peace about it; they looked 
forward to the time when it would die out, and 
leave the Constitution uncontaminated with its 
name—to the time when the parchment on 
which this was written might be fit to have 
traced on it the Charter of Freedom. Slavery 
is a parody on the Constitution, a disgrace to 
the civilization of the age. I merely say now 
what 1 said on the floor of the Senate, when 
the infamous Fugitive Bill was passed. I call it 
not a law, and never will. “ It has no obliga¬ 
tion on me, nor on my conscience! ” I shall 
.now conclude. [Loud cries of Go on!] If I 
must go on, I will present you with a picture. 
By this Bill, if the commissioner find the per¬ 
son claimed to be described in tho paper held 
by the claimant, ho must hand that person 

Suppose a slave, nearly white, (as advertise¬ 
ments show some slaves are—so nearly that 
they try to escape a3 white,) flies, and, to 
aid escape, takes a horse. The owner gets 
both horse and woman described in his papers; 
ho comes, say, to New York, meets his horse— 
as he asserts—drawing a dray, demands it of 
the owner, who says, “ Why? ” “ Oh! here it 
is, described in this paper.” But the owner 
says, “You must wait; you can’t take my horse 
without trial by jury.” 

Suppose he gets the horse! then say you_ 

the owner. He next comes and says, pointing 
to vour daughter, “ I must have her, too.” 
“ Why?” “She is described here, in this pa¬ 
per.” And so she may be. A horse thief 
apprehended in South Carolina, and in 

pocket was found a letter from a confodei_ 

in Philadelphia, desiring him to send papers 
describing suspicious negroes there, whom he 
would send on to him as slaves. Now, horsis 
cannot be taken out of the State of New York 
without trial by jury— women can ! [Deafen¬ 
ing cheers ] Your daughter is described—you 
are in dismay—you talk of jury trial; but he 
says, “You go too fast.” You fly to a lawyer; 
he hears your caBe; with commiseration tells 
you that, in 1850, there was much trouble—the 
Union was in great danger. [Laughter.] Pa¬ 
triots saved it, and, as a compromise, had to 
throw in trial by jury for women. He tells 
you “it is rather hard,"but then they saved the 
Union! ” Saved the Union! [Renewed laugh¬ 
ter.] Do not tell me of a Union ! Let the 
purest and holiest feelings of humanity be 
saved; then, if you can, go and save your 
Union! [Great applause.] Let the union 
which binds a father to his child bo saved—il 
the other oannot be also saved, let it be lost, 
tho sooner the better. But this is the only point 
of public policy on which we are told the Presi¬ 
dent and his Cabinet aro united! We are told 
not to agitate. Agitation is necessary in na¬ 
ture, animate as well as inanimate. The heart 
which sustains my life is agitated; when it is 
not, 1 perish. The ocean has been over agita¬ 
ted, since, in the dawn of creation, the Al¬ 
mighty formed it out of tho hollow of His hand. 
And the pool of which we read in Holy Writ, 
when at rest, had no virtue—when agitated, 
healed whosoever went down into it. But those 
politicians do not wish to have it agitated; for 
then there is no healing, it is error alone that 
fears agitation. [Loud and long applause ] I 
do not speak to a party— 1 speak to each here 
as a man. Party knows but one law—“Vote 
the regular ticket.” 1 ask each man here to 
go forth among his neighbors, and spread 
abroad the truth whioh he knows. Victory 
may not be ours—we have no custom-house 
spoils to distribute— this year. [Laughter] 
But we have self-respect—we have consciences. 
And if we oan do no more, at least, as my elo¬ 
quent young friend from Massachusetts said, 
we can free ourselves. If we cannot bring 
others help through our efforts, at least we will 
know that, when the God of tho oppressed 
deals with this nation as he has dealt with 
those whieh, before us, have been guilty of the 
sin of oppression, we can, in thafday of dread 
aeoount, stand unblonohed before the Home of 
Eternity, and call upon the Lamb of Hearts to 
witness that the guilt and blood of oppression 
do not stain the hem of our garments! 

Mr. Hale took his seat amid loud and long- 
continued applause. 

Mr. E. A. Stansbury was tho next speaker. 
He said: 

Gentlemen, before we separate, allow 
to call your attention to the business for whieh 
wc have assembled. You have heard the si 
timents of eloquent friends this evening, 
whioh tho platform on whioh we stand has 
been fully and freely discussed. It takes you, 
not upon principles already surfeited, but upon 
those well tried and discussed, and upon meas 
ures honestly propounded. Our platform if 
before you from its earliest organization ; and 
in the declarations made, we seek not only its 
principle, but practical action—the action of 
tho Free Democracy of the city of New York. 
We have met here for the purpose of refuting 
the attack so calumniously circulated, and in 
order to prove that wo stand upon the Syracuse 
platform. 1 will, with your permission, read 
the names of the gentlemen proposed for the 
various offices. [Mr. Stansbury hero read the 
names. The announcement of Mr. Jay’ 


of . 


f New York, for Attorney General, was re¬ 
lived with much enthusiasm ] We hold our 
headquarters at the S.uyvesanc Institute—not 
No. 14, [laughter ] but No. 15 —and I extend a 
cordial invitation to all present to visit us there, 
where they will find the germ of all whioh we 
intend, at no distant day. to carry this city as 
one of Free Democracy. [Applause.] 

After passing rather an eulogistic observa¬ 
tion on John Van Buren, who he thought would 
be more at home there than running about the 
country, and whose honesty of expression on 
the question of Slavery, in 1848, he could not 
and would not doubt, the. resolutions were 
adopted, and an adjournment was moved and 
carried, nem. con. 

Letters were received from several eminent 
eu—Salmon P. Chase, Cassius M. Clay, 
Joshua R. Giddings, John G. Whittier, Charles 
Francis Adams, Joseph C. Hornblower, Rioh’d 
H. Dana, and Arnasa Walker. 


Pennsylvania has gone Democratic—Ohio has 
rolled up a large Democratic majority—Cali¬ 
fornia has dono the same. The State elections 
first oocurring after the accession of a new Ad¬ 
ministration are no test of its strength, no 
evidence of popular sentiment in relation to 
its policy, but Bimply results of the same 
causes that brought it into power.. When an 
Administration has lived long enough to de¬ 
velop its policy, to take its position on the 
practical questions that may come up, and to 
give its opponents time to rally, then, should 
the State eleotions go in its favor, it might rea¬ 
sonably accept the result as a verdict in its be¬ 
half. 

H. V. Johnson, the Democratic candidate 
for the Governorship of Georgia, has been 
elected by a small majority. Tho Demoorats 
have also secured a majority in the Legisla¬ 
ture. The following are the members of Con¬ 
gress elect, the first six being Demoorats: 
James L. Seward, A. H. Colquitt, A. J. Bailey, 
D. B. W. Dent, E. W. Chastain, Junius Hill- 
yer, David A. Reese, A. H. Stephens. 

The New Constitution of Delaware, re¬ 
cently framed by a State Convention, has been 
rejected by a popular vote, without distinction 
of party. 

Meriden, New Haven Co., Conn., 

September 26, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

I have watched closely the notices of new 
publications in the Era , since the winding up 
of the story of Mark Sutherland, or Power and 
Principle, by Emma D. E. N. Southworth, 
which ended August 25, No. 347. It was sta- 

1 in that number that it would soon bo put 

book form, (or appear in that form.) Will you 
please inform me and the friends of the Era 
where it oan be purchased, and the price per 
number, &c.? It has been read by many who 
not subscribers to the Era, with much de¬ 
light : they have borrowed the numbers con¬ 
taining it, until they are worn out, or nearly so. 

Our correspondent is not alone in the esti¬ 
mate he places upon Mark Sutherland. It 
will oertainly bo published in a volume, but 
when, and by whom, we do not know. We 
hope Mrs. Southworth will answer the in¬ 
quiries. Ed. Era. 

EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 

London, Oct. 4, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

All eyes are directed towards Olmutz and 
Constantinople. If we have any intelligence, 
we must derive it thenee, for Lord Palmerston, 
in three speeches, delivered at Perth and Glas¬ 
gow, on being complimented with the 
honors of these places, has shown that, like 
Juliet, he can speak, but say nothing. But 
events are speaking, and the true reading of 
the crisis cannot be long delayed. The viola¬ 
tion of the Dardanelles, by four steam-ships of 
war, despatched from the French and English 
fleets in Besika Bay, and their easting anchor 
in front of the Turkish capital, is a great fact, 
about whieh there can be no mistake. It is, 
(no matter for the pretext about the protection 
of residents belonging to the two countries 
there,) it is as muoh a breach of treaty, and 
eonsquently aot of war, as was the piratical 
invasion of the Moldo Wallachian territories 
by Russia. Such premonitory symptoms are 
not to be misunderstood or undervalued. If 
terms of peace cannot be arranged at Olmutz, 
there is war. It may not, for a while, be seen 
in actual hostilities; for the winter season is 
now so near, that it would delay the battle on 
a field whieh is so flooded at the period as to 
defy military operations. Lord Aberdeen is 
reported to have Baid, “Lapaix a toute prix,” 
and we honor the statesman who would use 
his utmost efforts to avert the calamities of 
war. But if the arrogance of Russia cannot 
be tamed by every cession consistent with na¬ 
tional independence and safety, then, in God’s 
name must the sword be drawn, and the inef¬ 
fable rights of mankind be vindicated against 
despotic ambition and lawless aggression. 

The review of between fifty and Bixty thou¬ 
sand Austrian foot and horse at Olmutz, offers 
occasion for three days royal personal and am¬ 
bassadorial diplomacy ; during which the Czar 
will use his well-founded influence to cajole 
his brother Ccesar into his views. The King of 
Prussia, intending to take care of himself, de¬ 
clined attendance; but sent the Prince, to 
avoid points too closely urged to be easily eva¬ 
ded. France and England, in accord, must 
possess prodigious force on the negotiations; 
but perhaps one of the greatest goods that 
that could flow from this alliance will be the 
cementing of a real entente cordiale between 
those countries, the people of which have only 
to understand their mutual interests, and con¬ 
fide in each other, to realize the dreamy and 
high-flown imaginings of the Crystal Palace 
flatterers. 

On the frontiers of semi-independent Servia 
are assembled three corps—Russian, Austrian, 
and Turkish; and we should suppose a colli¬ 
sion to ho more probable in that quarter than 
anywhere else, or at least that the province is 
likely to be the theatre of great events. At 
Constantinople, however, the feast of the Bai- 
vam has gone off without any commotion, and, 
having so just a political and national cause to 
fight for, the Ulemas appear to have reflected 
that to add to it the fuel of religion would only 
he to make it questionable. 

One of the peculiarities of the case, in a 
newspaper light, can hardly help striking an 
American reader. The Tunes, the Morning 
Post, and the Morning Chronicle, are all visi¬ 
bly favored with ministerial communications; 
but the Times is entirely or covertly Russian, 
devoting Turkey per fas and nefas to destruc¬ 
tion ; the Morning Post is anti-Russian, argu¬ 
mentative in behalf of the integrity of Turkey, 
and ooly inclined to war as the ultima ratio ; 
but the Morning Chronicle is furiously bellige¬ 
rent, and devotes Russia to all the infernal 
gods. Are not these odd and difficult to recon¬ 
cile demonstrations, from journals equally sup¬ 
porters of the coalition Cabinet ? The Times, 
a constant partisan, yet exerts its utmost skill 
and influence for Russian objects; the Post, an 
adherent of Lord Palmerston, is moderate, 
weighing pros and cons ; whilst the Chronicle, 
unquestionably the organ of the Peel party in 
Church and State, might exclaim— 

My voioc is still for war! 

Gods! can an English people long debate 
Which of the two to choose ? 

It is to he hoped that not quite so much dif¬ 
ference of opinion is to bo found in the Minis¬ 
try as in their public voices of the fourth es- 

The view we have taken in this correspond¬ 
ence, with regard to the progress of events in 
England, is being rapidly realized—even more 
rapidly than wo amicipated. The something 
rotten in the State of Denmark cannot be con¬ 
cealed, and there is evidently a trying crisis to 
be passed through within a brief ensuing space. 
It is strange to think that the disaster of war 
might tend to render it less formidable; but, 
before we speak of that probability, we will 
cast a glance around. 

London at home is in a curious transition 
state. It is difficult for any other people, or 
any other great city, to form any idea of it. In 
one obvious sense it is a caput mortuum. The 
queen bee is out of the hive, and many of the 
grand workers are dissipated over the land— 
buzzing here and there, at Greenock, at Glas- 


and hum)—and yet there is a multitude of peo¬ 
ple and a great deal of momentous work re¬ 
maining and doing, in this queer deserted vil¬ 
lage. The Queen at Balmoral, and her Min- 
i.-ters no more in Cabinet, but starting from 
Highland shooting boxes, to make speeches 
just to keep the game alive, do not loom on the 
public with the potency of concentration at¬ 
tached to them in Town; and other agencies, 
whieh would no doubt assert themselves were 
the entire Government “ in Town,” assume a 
predominating magnitude as the index to the 
complex present and portentous future. 

Money—the sensitive plant, whioh, if you 
touch a leaf, the whole shrinks and shrivels up, 
as if the little branch could paralyze all above 
and below—is the monitor of the times. The 
funds have fallen (not regarding fluctuations) 
ten per cent.; i. e. the national credit repre¬ 
senting £100, can be bought for £90. There 
are several things contributing to this result— 
such as jobbing in the smaller way, and, we 
not in our respect for enormous wealth 
call it jobbing, but speculating, in the million¬ 
aires, whieh have nothingado with real nation¬ 
al strength or ability to pay its obligations. 
But, although heterogeneous, they are not only 
explicable but potent types of a monetary con¬ 
dition the reverse of satisfactory. A deficient 
harvest, and the necessity for purchasing grain 
in foreign markets not over abundantly sup¬ 
plied by the orops of the oorn countries, and 
checked by untoward circumstances, is drain¬ 
ing the country of bullion ; and as statisticians 
will maintain the doctrine that gold is not only 
the measure of value, but value itself, it follows 
that the inevitable reduction of the quantity, 
consequence of the existing state of affairs, 
equivalent to a certain pressure of poverty, 
the contraction of the circulating medium, 
the enervation of every species of industry, 
aDd the rise of prices upon diminished means. 
The funded panic and the advance in cost of 
the chief necessaries of life, are already the 
outward and visible signs of this unenviable 
condition, aggravated by the painful conviction 
that it must be worse before it is better. And 
another of the most unfavorable symptoms is 
to be recognised in what are called the Strikes; 
and striking they are at the very foundations 
of the social syBtem, as now const ituted. 

We have, through every organ and breath 
of public opinion, been so loud in trumpeting 
the vaetness ol' our national prosperity, the re¬ 
sult of Free Trade, that it is not to be wonder¬ 
ed at when the producing classes (by no means 
slow or low in their own estimation) Bhould 
stand up and say, “We do all this; let us have 
a larger share in the emoluments of the pro¬ 
digious improvement; hang your statistics and 
politico-economics; it is we who make the honey; 
as yet, we do not mind supporting a Queen, 
but let us alt be comfortable and happy; the 
upper ranks can take care of themselves.’’ 
Such is the ranging spirit of England at thi 
moment, and though “ at this moment ” there 
is littlo to evoke it farther to a perilous extent, 
as sure as these letters are written from Eu¬ 
rope to America, tho condition wo have indi¬ 
cated is most truly “the beginning of the end. 
Taylleyrand was not, on a small scale, mor 
prophetic than we are on a more extensive 
sphere; and, sooner than may he supposed, the 
Era may boast of its vaticination. 

In France matters are perhaps more i 
diately threatening, though in the gagged 
lessness of the press nothing is heard of the 
mining within. The Emperor and liis despot¬ 
ism are endured as lesser evils than anarchy 
and bloodshed; but hunger will listen to 
comparisons— 


as a native of Edmonto..,_ B _ 

s brought by his parent; to this coun¬ 
try while yet a child. 

Under General Jackson, and while Samuel 
Gouverneur was postmaster in this city, he re¬ 
ceived an appointment of some trust and re¬ 
sponsibility in the New York post office, tho 
conduct of which was for some time virtually 
in his special charge. It was his experience of 
the duties of this office, and his familiarity with 
the system of Government mails, that first 
turned his attention to the practicability and 
importance of cheap postage. 

To this cause he devoted the labors of the 
last years of his life. He diligently ooilected 
information on the subject of cheap postage 
from all quarters, studied the practice of other 
countries, published pamphlets, wrote in the 
newspapers and magazines, and lectured on tho 
subject in various parts of the United States. 
He had the satisfaction of seeing the land post¬ 
age reduced to a reasonable rate, and was in 
the midst of his labors to effect a correspond¬ 
ing reduction of the ocean postage, when the 
disease to which he fell a victim overtook him. 

He was a man of kindly temper and inoffen¬ 
sive conduct. He had many friends, and no 
enemies that wo know of, and we sorrow that 
his life should have been brought to a close i 
the midst of his useful activity. 

New York Evening Post. 


England, i his prospectus the editor says: “ Our.paper is design- 
t-:„-’ od to bo a family paper; it shall be edited in a Chris¬ 

tian spirit, and upon Christian principles; we would 
enlighten the understanding, strengthen tho will, pu¬ 
rify tho heart, and nourish tho faith.” Tho necessity 
of snch a political, paper has long been felt by those 
at. all aoquaintod with tho state of the Gorman politi¬ 
cal press of this oountry, and is strongly illustrated 
by the following oxtract of a friendly letter, forward¬ 
ed to Mr. Schmidt by Mr. Hertlo, editor of a Germa n 
paper called Freien Bhietter, published in Albany, N. 

“ I am rejoiced to loam from the National Era, 
whioh reaohod me yesterday, that you design, from 
tho 4th of July next, to publish a Free Democratic 
Gorman newspaper * * * * * But, I take the lib¬ 
erty of making a singlo romark, and this is tho roa,son 
of my troubling you with this note. You say in your 
prospectus that your ‘paper shall he controlled by 
Christian principles .’ For an English paper, this is 
intelligible enough, as the majority of tho American 
pooplo are still deficient in philosophical develop 
mont; but for a Gorman paper this position is behind 
the timos. If you examine all the Gorman political 
papers, without an exception, from the Hunker pa¬ 
pers to those of tho Abolitionists, you will no longer 
see a singlo vestige of religious coloring in them— 
simply becauso thoy writo for tho German public; 
tho later and best papors havo placed themselves de- 
oidedly, and with the approbation of their readers, 
pantheistic platform, which boars in its bosom 
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and the endeavor to furnish Paris with cheap 
bread, below the market priee, by an orgn ' 
ration of modified pauperism; must recoil 
the inventors, if it succeed in warding off the 
evil for a season. 

Yet, while the political horizon is darkened, 
it is some consolation to mark steps of progress 
in other things, which must result in benefits 
to mankind. Your journals tell us of vessels 
to cross the broad Atlantic in six days: we 
have here, upon the tapis and not yet made 
publio, the claim to a discovery whioh will ac¬ 
complish the transit in half that time!!! All 
wo can intimate as yet is, that the claimant i> 
Mr. Sant, the celebrated house decorator, and 
well-known for his great ingenuity and talents. 
Iron roads and electric wires have made the 
whole world kin, and it only requires that the 
said world should be enabled thus quickly and 
pleasantly to interchange visits, in order to 
make it a Happy Family, cultivating mutual 
enjoyments and detesting strifes. It is curious 
to contemplate the modern (r>n Age welded 
on the ancient (now literally the Californian 
and Australian) Golden Age, contributing to 
prnduco Buch blessed effects. 

Our shipping has suffered considerably from 
the equinoctial gales, and tho cholera remains, 
though as yet nearly restricted to the localities 
in Northumberland where it first broke out. 
Immense activity and all kintis of exhortations 
are now exerted against the fearful malady. 
For so big a ruminant as John Bull, he is as¬ 
suredly the most singularly impulsive of all 
animals—acting in nothing like a grave, steady 
bovine, but by fits and starts, like a water wag¬ 
tail. And so the cholera, having found him 
unprepared, he is making a terrible fuss about 
the cholera. 

You are aware that the inhabitants of Glas¬ 
gow drink move whiskey than thrice their 
n umber in any other quarter of thiH kingdom 
but you will be surprised to be told, as the re 
salt of this habitual drunkenness, that the 
Spirit moves them to oppose every innocent 
recreation on the Sabbath day. They mob 
steamboats and try to stop locomotives, and it 
is with much difficulty that a decent person 
oan get away from the intoxication of the 
soene, for any purpose of relaxation, or work 
of necessity. VVe might look For cholera here. 

In Tuseany, the arrest and imprisonment of 
a Miss Cunninghame, for distributing Protest¬ 
ant tracts among tho peasantry, is creating a 
fierce stir, a little storm in a slop-basin ; but 
upon the same antagonism whieh animates the 
millions of tho Greek church and the Ma¬ 
hometans. Truly Religion bears a strong re¬ 
semblance to the Czar—the Pacificator be¬ 
coming the Disturber of the world. 

From India and China our news is scanty. 
The insurgents aro said to be marching to¬ 
wards Pekin. The Governor General was on 
his way to Burmah, to organize the conquests 
there. The oountry is suffering muoh fr 
famine, and both natives and invaders are p 
ishing in numbers by disease. 

In Spain, the Sersundi Ministry has evapo¬ 
rated, and another olique been appointed in 
lieu thereof; about whieh fall and rise nobody 
seems to care the value of a Spanish chestnut. 


Tho American steamer Atlantic arrived at 
New York yesterday, with London and L 
pool dates to the 5th instant. 

The Hon. Jos. R. Ingersolland Lieut. Maury, 
of the United States Navy, are amongst her 
passengers. 

Breadstuffs and cotton were without change 
in price. Consols had fallen to 90%. 

Telegraphic accounts from Vienna to the 
instant, state that the Turkish Divan, in Grand 
Council, had resolved upon a declaration of 
against Russia, contrary to the advioe of the 
Four Powers, and that the Sultan had signed 
the declaration. 

A telegraphic despatch received in London, 
dated at Constantinople on the 26th ultimo, 
stating that the Grand Council of the Ottoman 
Empire' had recommended the Sultan to de¬ 
clare war against Russia, caused an immedi¬ 
ate meeting of the British Cabinet, and created 
much apprehension in the publio mind. The 
Sultan’s decision, however, was not then knowu. 

Turkey, generally, was quite tranquil. Tho 
Russian army had been officially ordered by 
the Russian Minister of War to winter in the 
Principalities. The combined fleets remained 
at Besika Bay. 

Martin Koszta was to embark from Smyrna 
on the 21st ultimo for the United States, the 
Government of Austria having assented to his 
embarkation. 

The cholera was increasing at Liverpool. 

The term of suspension of tho differential 
duties on the corn and flour taken to Franco 
in foreign vessels, has been extended to the 
31st of July. 

OBITUARY. 

We regret to learn the death of Barnabas 
Bates, the able and zealous friend of free post¬ 
age. Ho died yesterday morning, at Boston, 
of an affection of the chest, under whioh ho 
had for some time been languishing. Mr. 
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G. BAILEY. 

DER NATIONAL DEMOKRAT. 

Der National Demokrat, published at our office 
nee July 9th, and of whioh thirteen numbers have 
[ready appeared, is designed to circulate among our 
ast German population as a Family Newspaper, ad- 
ocating Christian and Free Democratic principles. 
Inviting tho attention of tho roadcrB of the National 
to tho subjoined recommendatory notiees of tho 
Religious and Free Democratic Press, we would call 
n thorn to act energetically in the extension of 
circulation. Frionds of the oause of Liberty, ct 
upon your German neighbors, and invite them 
soribo for six months or one year. Our paper 
handsomest, oheapest German paper in the oou: 
try; and, rest assured, those whom you thus indui 
to subscribe, will never regret it, but thank you for 
ieir attention to a paper which, whilo 
Jthy notions of genuine Liberty to be 
promoted and enjoyod here on earth, does not forget 
point to Heaven as the source of our strength. 
TERMS. 

One copy, one year - $2 I Five copies, one year $8 
m hree copies, one year 5 | Ten copies, one year 15 
02?" Porsons who procure a elnb of three, 

:u subscribers, at two dollars each, may rem 
, the abovo rates, retaining the balance as 
srution for their trouble. 

All communications must bo post paid, and ad¬ 
dressed to BUELL A BLANCHARD, 

_ Washington, D. C. 

From the Eclectic, Portland, Me. 

Der National Demokrat. —Wo have received 
the first number of a paper in tho Gorman language 
published at Washington, D. C., and bearing tli 
above title, It is understood to bo in sympathy with 
tho National Era in sontimont. A Gorman lady in 
good. Such noble sentiments 
in the journals of tho father¬ 
land.” The spirit of tho paper is natiooal, deraoornt- 
*' n bom rationalistic oi 
•k among the rapidly- 
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>r of tho National Demo 

one of thoir own number, in regard to tho character 
and contents of our Gorman poiitioal papers. They 
havo no faith in Christianity—not a trace of it is to 
he found in thoir columns; the only religion thoy ac¬ 
knowledge is panthoism—tho deification of them¬ 
selves, and all nature around them. What stronger 
evidence could wo havo of tho noed for suoh a paper 
as Mr. Schmidt proposes to publish ? 

From the Lutheran Observer, Baltimore, Md. 

Der National Demokrat.—T his is the title of a 
now German wookly paper, a largo quarto, printed 
fine white papor and in the best typographical 
lo- ^It - U edited in Winihin^ton. D^C.^hy V rotter 

Pittsburgh. As Mr. Schmidt is known to he a 
gentleman of superior abilities, thoroughly oducated, 

' withal a fearless advocate of revealed religion 

sound morals, aiuf is pledged to oppose the iicon- 
s and infidel character of too many of the Qer- 
i papors of our oountry, we should rejoice to hear 
10 suooess of'this great enterprise, though wo may 
endorse nil the “standpoints" assumed in his 
paper. Romanism and infidelity, with their oonse- 
‘ ' indonoy to disorganization and distraction in 
and morals, aro the great and most throaten- 
„ i in our country; and, if wo are not mistaken, 
tho National Demokrat will ho a formidable oppo¬ 
nent of these alarming evils, and a skillful advocate 
of rational freedom arid sound virtue. Under thoso 
ipressions, wo havo no hositanoy in warmly rocom- 
onding tho paper in question. “ Tho principal do- 
gn. ’ says Mr. 8., " of this publication, is to circulate 
uong our vast Gorman population a family newapa- 
. sr advocating Christian and Free Democratic prin¬ 
ciples, fully discussed in our prospootus, which has 
boon freely circulated among the frionds of genuine 
'iborty and of tho rights of man.” 

From the Greylock Sentinel, North Adams, Maes. 
Der National Demokrat. —This is the title of a 
now Gorman Free Democratic paper, just started in 
Washington. Its oditor is Frederick Schmidt, a tal- 
- ‘ and accomplished writor and scholar. Suffi- 
funds havo boon raisod to sustain tho paper ono 
when it is hoped that it will bo able to sustain 
itself. We honrtily welcome it into our ranks, and 
nn oarnost God-spood in the work of emancipa¬ 
ting the sons of tho ‘ Fadorland” from tho shackles 
" ho sham Democracy, which has constituted itself 
especial guardian and dofundor of slavery. A 
Gorman friend of ours has kindly translated the 
prospectus of tho Demokrat, and, presuming it may 
be of interest to our readers, wo givo it bolow. 

From the Ptoplels Journal, Coudersport, Pa. 

Der National Demokrat is the title of a Gor¬ 
in papor just started at Washington. Although wo 
nnot read tho contents of the papor, we nre satis- 
d, from tho men connected with it, that tho papor 
deserving of a liberal patronage; and wo are as¬ 
sured by our most intelligent Gormans who have rend 
tho first number, that it is an oxooliont paper. It 
' os a fino appearance, being printed on good pa- 
witli oloar, now typo. Thon, it is edited by a 
_who has a heart in him, and, of course, is op¬ 
posed to slavory, and to all forms of oppression. Wo 
hope our frionds will take somo pains to introduoo it 
the German population. 

From the RMnebeck Gazette, N. Y. 

—Wo havo roeeivod 

. .. . named paper, which 

lod at Washington. F. Schmidt., 
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nfidel . May it do a good 
ncreusing population of our vast West! 

[Translated from, the German Reformed Church Ga¬ 
zette, Chamberslmrg, Pai\ 

Der National Demokrat.— This poiitioal and 
itorary papor appears regularly in tho city of Wash- 
ugton, and is greeted from all parts of tho country, 
md without distinction of religious or political par- 

iaithful to its principles, it will undoubtedly be woll 

[Translated from the Christian Apologist, the organ 
of the Episcopal Meth. Church, Cincinnati. O.j 
We have already recommended the National Deni- 
’crat to our brethren. None of the secular German 
papors advocate suoh pure political principles—yoa, 
it is the only ono in the German language assuming 
a Christian standpoint. The ossaystt Democracy and 
Christianity, by tho oditor, are oxooliont. Oil, that 
they would bo inserted in somo of the Gorman pa¬ 
pors, whieh aro ever so active in attacking ' " ’ ■ ■ 
But of tho principle —Audiatur e,t altera „ 

German Freethinkers desire nothing to hoar. Wo 
wore afraid the Demokrat could not suooeod, boeauso 
its splondid appearance and rich contents 
proportion to its low price : but wo rejoi 

appear regularly. 

[Translated from the. Messenger of Glad Tidings, the 
organ of the United Brethren, Cirrltnille, O.j 
Der National Demokrat. —Under this t 
received, last wcok, a Gorman paper, with the 
“ Man is free, though he, he. born in chains ! ' 
is the most splendid among the German papor 
country, and desorves all credit and great patronage, 
because it meets a necessity. A paper advooating 
suoh principles ought to bo circulated among tin 
German population. We have read it, and oan eon 
scientiously recommend it to every family. 

[Translated from the Christian. Messenger, the organ 
of the. Evangelical Communion, New Berlin, Fa ] 
Der National Demokrat. —Under this title ap 
pears in our Federal Capital a German paper, whose 
first number is before us, and presents rich contents 
commensurate with splondid and tasteful outwore 
appoarance. The.editor shows that he is equal to hii 
Le necessary faculties to 
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Yet 




Der Nationa 
he first numboi 

iOs been just it. . = — —- 

ditor. It is a largo, handsomely printed sheoe. mo 
design of the papor is to circulate among tho vast num- 
’ of our Gorman population, who aro scattered ovor 
ry part of the United States. As a family paper, 
lloating Christian and Free Democratic principles, 
as no superior; it isjustsuohan onoas is required 
by those Germans of “True Lihorty and Eq 
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VVIIAT OR WHICH IS TUB BEST VBRHIFDGT, 
OR WORM DKSTROYER ? 

Is a question daily and hourly asked by parents, anx¬ 
ious for the health of thoir children. All who are at 
1 acquainted with the article will immediately an- 

DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE- 

It has never been known to fail, and is ono of tho 
safest remedios that can be used. A frioud of ours 


New York, September 25, 1852. 

V young lady of my acquaintance 
mg time very mnoh troubled with 
try Dr. MoLane’s oelobra- 
dingly purchased and took 
■ to discharge an unusually 
mediately re- 


I advised her to 
tod Vermifuge. She accor 
one vial, whieh caused hei 
largo quantity of worms. 

liovod of all tho d oadful symptoms accompanying 
this disease, and rapidly recovered her usual health. 
The young lady does not wish her name montionod ; 
her residence, howevor, is 320 Fifth street, and sho 
refers to Mrs. Hardio, No. 3 Manhattan Plaoe. 

P. S-, Dr. MoLanq’s oelebrated Vermifuge, also Dr. 
McLane’s Liver Pills, oijn now he had at all respecta¬ 
ble Drug Stores in the United States. 

02?“ Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 
and take none but DR. MoLANE’S VERMIFUGE. 
All others, in comparison, ore worthless. 

prospectus. 

THE BOOK OF BOOKS, IN SEPARATE VOLUMES. 

T HE first volume of the first, simplest, and cheap¬ 
est edition of tho Divino Library—or. Cyclopedia 
of Inspiration—will bo put to press as early as the 

^This^viu'be the'Book of QENBSIs! cintateiug the 
aplote an Appendix as can bo 


afford^ 


1 for t 


_would not so greatly please us, if 

for the principles whieh he advocates. H 
Christian principles, and defends them w : 
and ease highly to be applauded. We wii 
ooss and strength from above for his nob 
king, and, although we do not as yet endon 
ioal standpoint in all its branohes, wo wil 
less aid him in his enterprise with our entire influ¬ 
ence. As regards Slavery, whieh the National Dem¬ 
okrat opposes, we would insert tho paragraph relating 
to it from our Church Discipline : 

“ Question: What is to be done with regard to 
Slavery and tho slave trade ? 

“ Answer: Wo were evor convinced that traffic in 
man and Slavery is a great evil, and ought to be de¬ 
tested by every Christian; therefore be it known to 
all of our inemburs, that it is permitted to none and 
undor no oircumstanoos to keep slaves, or to carry on 
the slave trade." 

[Translated from the ReadingXPa.) Liberal Observer.] 

The second number of a now German papor, the 
National D mokrat, is before ns. It is rich in con¬ 
tents and splendid in appearance, and deserves the 
patronage of tho German public. 

[ Translated from the Leeha Patriot, Allentown, J’n.] 

Der National Demokrat. —This papor, already 
noticed by.us. is ably edited by Frederick Schmidt. 
It has the motto: “ Man is froo, though" born in 
chains,” and is deoidodly Anti-Slavery. What does 
especially please ns is, that it advocates Christian 
principles, whieh are in vain sought after in most of 
our Gorman papers. 

From the Columbi 

The Lutheran Standard, of this city, 
tho Lutheran denomination of tho West, uas me mi- 
lowing notice of tho now Gorman Anti-Slavery paper 
at Washington. Wo presume it is from the pen of 
Rev. Dr. Reynolds, President of Capital University, 
who is a personal acquaintance and friend of Prof. 
Schmidt, editor of the Demokrat. 

Der National Demokrat. —Wo havo reoeived 
the first and second numbers of this now weekly pa¬ 
per, published at Washington, D. C., by Fr. Schmidt. 
It is certainly the handsomest Gorman newspaper 
published in this country, and we bate novor seen 
any printed in Germany itself superior to it. It is a 
largo quarto of eight pages, of fivo columns each, so 
that overy number is in itself a small volume ; and 
the whole, when bound, will make a very fino vol¬ 
ume. As tho name implies, this is to bo a political 
paper; but, as we understand from the proprietors, 
its position will be an independent one—endoavoring 
to advocate, that whioh is good in tho principles of 
both the great political parties that have so long di¬ 
vided the country. How tho editor will suooeod in 
this, must bo left for time to determino. Besides 
poUSies, the paper will endeavor to supply its readers 
with a groat variety of matter, in almost ovory de¬ 
partment of literature and news. Tho foreign nows 
promises to bo of ospecial intorost, and very oopious; 
and the editor has provided himsolf with a groat va¬ 
riety of the best German newspapers and periodicals, 

acquainted with Mr. Schmidt, (whom many of our 
readers will recollect as the former editor of tho 
lCirchenzeitung, and Professor of tho Gorman Lan¬ 
guage, &o., in Lafayetto College, Easton, Pa.,) can 
doubt his ability to furnish a papor of tho very high¬ 
est character. 

Wo are induced to notice this paper at greater 
length than usual, in consequence of the decidedly 
Christian position whieh it occupies. At tho close of 


Porsons favorable to tho plan are roquosted lo sub- 
scribe for this first volume. It is expected that they 
will be so much pleased with it as to dosire its suc¬ 
cessors; but there will be no obligation boyond tho 
singlo volume. Succeeding volumes will vary in 
prioe, aooording to thoir number of pages—no one 
ousting more than tho first; some of them, perhaps, 
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(HE THOUSAND BO K AGENTS WANTED, 

To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for the 
Year 1854. 

1.000 DOLLARS A YEAR. 

W ANTED, iu every county of the United States, 
active and enterprising men, to engage in the 
sale of some of the best hooks published in the ooun¬ 
try. To men of good address, possessing a small cap¬ 
ita,1 of from $25 lo $1(1(1, such inducements will be 

day profit. 

LC7" The books published by ns are all useful in 
their character, extremely popular, and command 
large sales wherever they are ofi'ered. 

For further particulars, address, postage paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

Oot. 20—4t 181 William street, New York. 


IN EVERY TOWN AND AGRICULTURAL DIS¬ 
TRICT IN THE COUNTRY, 

A LOCAL or travelling agent is wonted, for a long- 
cstablishod Periodical of h gh character. An 
unusually fine opportunity is offered to Farmers, 
Teachers, Students, and others, where they may 
spend a small or large portion of their tinro very 
profitably, and without any outlay of oapital. An 
extra chance is offered to a fow men of tho right sort, 
to travel at large. Those who oan furnish sufficient 
vouchors for honesty. Ac , may address, post paid, 

Oct. 20. ALLEN & CO.. 189 Water st., N. Y. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVl-RA ! 

RELIEF IN TEN MINUTES ! ! 

B RYANS PULMONIC WAFERS are unfailing 
in the cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronohi- 
tis, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Difficult Breathing, In¬ 
cipient Consumption, and Diseases of tho Lungs. 
Thoy havo no taste of medioino, an ' ' '" 
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dr Ask°^for' S Brytm's in iulmon°ie '\VIters—tho ^origimii 
and only genuine is stamped “ Bryan.” Spurious 
kinds are offered for sale. Twenty-five cents a box. 
Sold by dealers generally. J. BRTAN Sc CO., Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y., Proprietors. Wholesale by R. S. T. CI8- 
SEL, Druggist, Georgetown, D. C., and C. WISH- 
MAN, Druggist, Baltimore. Oot. 20—3mi 

GEO. W. NEWC'iIVlB, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Chicago, III. 


FRKE PRODUCE STORE 

A LARGE assortment of Dry Goods and Groceries, 
free from the stain of Slavery, for sale by 
EZRA T0WNE, Agent, 

Oot. 13—7t 207 Fulton street, New York. 
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THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM ; 


MANUAL OF SOUTHERN SENTIMENT 
SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 


'ing a Compilation from the Writings of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and others, 
whose names are consecrated in the affections 
of the Southern People—the Debates in the 
Federal and State Conventions which framed 
and ratified the Constitution of the United 
States—those which occurred in the first Con¬ 
gresses which sat during the Administration 
of General Washington—and extracts from 
the Debate in the Virginia Legislature in 
1832; with various letters, judicial decisions, ire. 


slave* as a distinot class of persons, whose 
rights—if, indeed, they possess any—are re¬ 
duced to a much narrower compass than those 
of whioh we have been speaking before. 


BV DANIEL R. OOODLOE, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
•N THE STATE OF SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA. 

CONTINUED. 

Such is the rise, progress, and prosent found¬ 
ation of Slavery in Virginia, so far as I have 
been able to trace it. The present number of 
slaves in Virginia is immense, as appears by 
the census taken in 1791, amounting to no less 
than 292,427 souls—nearly two fifths of the 
whole population of tho Commonwealth, (21.) 
We may console ourselves with the hope that 
this proportion will not increase, the further 
importation of slavos being prohibited, whilst 
the free migration of white people hither is 
encouraged. But this hope affords no other 
relief from the evil of Slavery than a diminu¬ 
tion of those apprehensions which aro natural¬ 
ly excited by a detention of so large a number 
of oppressed individuals .among us, and the 
possibility that they may one day be roused 
to an attempt to shake off their chains. 

Whatever inclination the first inhabitants of 
Virginia might have to encourage Slavery, a 
disposition to check its progress and increase 
manifested itself in the Legislature, even before 
tho close of the last century. So long ago as 
the year 1699 wo find the title of an act (22) 
laying an imposition upon servants and slaves 
imported into this country, which was either 
continued, revived, or increased, by a variety of 
temporary acts, passed botween that period 
and the Revolution, in 1776, (23.) One of these 
acts, passed in 1723, by a marginal note ap¬ 
pears to have been repealed by proclamation, 
October 24th, 1724. In 1732, a duty of five 
per oent. was laid on slaves importod, to be 
paid by the buyers—a measure calculated to 
render it as little obnoxious as possible to tho 
English merchants trading to Africa, and not 
improbably suggested by them to tho Privy 
Council in England. Tho preamble to this 
is in these remarkable words: 

“ We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, &c., taking into our serious consider¬ 
ation the exigencies of your Government here, 
and that the duty laid upon liquors will not be 
sufficient to defray the neecssary expenses 
thereof, do humbly represent to your Majesty 
that no other duty can be laid upon our import 
or export, without oppressing your subjects, 
than a duty upou slaves imported, to he paid 
by the buyers, agreeable to your Majesty' 
structions to your Lieutenant Governor/’ 

This act was only for the short period of four 
years, but seems to have been continued from 
time to time till the year 1751, when the duty 
expired, but was revived the next year. In the 
year 1740, an additional duty of five per oent 
was imposed for four years, for the purpose of 
an expedition against the Spaniards, &e., to he 
likewise paid by the buyers; and in 1742, the 
whole duty was continued till July 1, 1747. 
The act of 1752, by which these duties were 
rovived aDd continued, (as well as several 
former acts.) takes notice that the duty had 
been found no ways burdensome to the traders 
in slaves. In 1754, an additional duty of five 
per cent, was imposed, for the term of three 
yearB, by an aot for encouraging and protect¬ 
ing the settlers on the Mississippi. This duty, 
like all the former, was to be paid by the buy 
ere. Iu 1759, a duty of twenty per cent, was 
imposed upon all slaves imported into Virginia, 
from Maryland, North Carolina, or other 
places in America, to continue for seven years. 
In 1769, the same duty was further continued 
In the same session the duty of five per oent, 
was continued for three years, and an additional 
duty of ten per oent., to be likewise paid by 
the buyers, was imposed for seven years; and 
a further duty of five per cent, was, by a sep¬ 
arate act of the same session, imposed for the 
better support of the contingent charges of 
Government, to be paid by the buyers. 


(81.) Although It bo true that the number of slave* 
in the whole State bears the proportion of 292,427 to 
747,810, the whole number of souls in the State—that 
is, nearly two to five—yet this proportion is by no 
means uniform throughout the State. In the forty- 
four oounties lying upon the bay and the great rivers 
of the State, and comprehended by a line inoluding 
Brunswick, Cumberland, Gooohland, Hanover, Spott- 
sylvania, Stafford, Prince William, and Fairfax, and 
tho counties eastward thereof, the number of slaves is 
196,642 ; and the number of free persons, inoluding 
free negroes and mulattoes, 193,371 only. So that 
the blacks in that populous and extensivo district of 
country are more numerous than the whites. In tho 
second olass—oomprohending nineteen counties, and 
extending from the last-mentioned line to the Blue 
Ridge, and inoluding the populous counties of Freder¬ 
ick and Berkeley, beyond the Blue Ridge—there aro 
82,286 slaves, and 136,261 free persons —the number 
of froo persons in that class not being two to one to 


sidorably increased ; the eleven oounties of whioh it 
. oonsists contain only 11,218 slaves, and 76,281 free 
persons. This class roaches to tho Alleghany ridge of 
mountains. Tho fourth and last class—comprehend¬ 
ing fourteon counties westward of the third class— 
contains only 2,381 slavos, and 42,288 free pessems. 
It is obvious, from this statemont, that almost all tho 
dangers and inconveniences whioh may be apprehend¬ 
ed from a state of Slavery on tho ono hand, or an at¬ 
tempt to abolish it on the other, will be confined to 
he people eastward of tho Blue Ridge of mountains. 


(22) Edit, of 1733, e 
C23.) The following] 
els, imposing duties < 


12 . 


- titles 


le various compilations of oi 


is imported, which oc- 


Sessions Aots or Jourm 
u \ m < Title only retained. Edit, of 1733, p. 

1701. c. 5. Ibid. 116. 

1704, e. A Ibid. 122. 

1706,0.1. Ibid. 126. 

1710,e.l. Ibid. 239. 

1712,0.3. Ibid. 282. 

1723, o. 1 Repealed by proclamation, 383. 

, ' M * 1. Enacted with a suspending clause, and 


---refused, 376. 

1732, o. 3. Printed at largo. 469. 

1734, o. 3. Printed at large in Sessions Ai 


1740, c. 2. Ibid. 

1742, 0. 2. Ibid. From this period I have not boon 
,ble to refer to the Sessions Aots. 

Printed at large, edition of 1789, 281. 


1772, all these duties were further continued 
for the torm of five years from the expiration 
of the acts then in foroe. The Assembly 1 
the same time petitioned the Throne (24) to 
move all those restraints which inhibited his 
Majesty’s Governors assenting to such laws as 
might check so very pernicious a commerce 
that of Slavery. 

In the course of this inquiry it is easy to 
traoe tho desire of the Legislature to put a stop 
to the further importation of slaves ; and had 
not this desire been uniformly opposed on the 
part of the Crown, it is highly probable that 
event would have taken effect at a much earlier 
period than it did A duty of five per cent., 
to be paid by the buyers, at first with difficulty 
obtained the royal assent. Requisitions from 
the Crown for aids, on particular occasions, 
afforded a pretext, from time to time, for in¬ 
creasing the duty from five to ten, and finally 
to twenty, per cent., with which the buyer was 
uniformly made chargeable. The wishes of 
the people of this colony were not sufficient to 
counterbalance the interest of the English 
merchants trading to Africa ; and it is proba¬ 
ble that, however disposed to put a stop to so 
infamous a traffic by law, we should never have 
been able to effect it, so long as we might havo 
continued dependent on the British Govern¬ 
ment—an object sufficient of itself to justify a 
revolution. That the Legislature of Virginia 
were sincerely disposed to put a stop to it, can¬ 
not be doubted; for, even during tho tumult 
and confusion of tho Revolution, we have seen 
that they availed themselves of the earliest op¬ 
portunity to crush forever so pernicious and 
infamous a commerce, by an act parsed in Oe 
tober, 1778, the penalties of which, though ap¬ 


parently lessened by tho act of 1792, are still 
equal to the value of the slave—being two 
hundred dollars upon tho importer, and one 
hundred dollars upon every person buying or 
Belling an imported slave, (25.) 

A system uniformly persisted in for nearly a 
whole century, and finally carried into effect so 
soon as the Legislature was unrestrained by 
“ tho inhuman exercise of the royal negative,” 
evinces the sincerity of that disposition, which 
the Legislature had shown during so long a 
period, to put a check to the growing evil. 
From tho timo that the duty was raised above 
five per cent, it is probable that the importa¬ 
tion of slaves into this colony decreased. The 
- demand for them in the more southern colo¬ 
nies probably contributed also to lessen tho 
numbers imported into this. For some years 
immediately preceding the Revolution, the im¬ 
portation of slaves into Virginia might almo-t 
D8 considered as at an end, and probably would 
have been entirely so, if the ingenuity of the 
merchant had not found out the means of 
evading the heavy duty by pretended sales, at 
whioh the slaves wero bought in by some 
friend, at a quarter of their real value. 

Tedious and unentertaining as this detail 
may appear to all others, a citizen of Virginia 
will feel some satisfaction in reading a vindica¬ 
tion of his country from the opprobrium, hut 
too lavishly bestowed upon her, of fostering 
Slavery in her bosom, whilst she boasts a sacred 
regard to the liberty of her oitizens, and of 
mankind in general. The acrimony of such 
censures must abate, at least in the breasts of 
the candid, upon an impartial review of the 
subject here brought before them ; and if, in 
addition to what wo have already advanced, 
they consider the difficulties attendant on any 
plan for the abolition of Slavery, in a country 
where so large a proportion of the inhabitants 
are slaves, and whore a still larger proportion 
of the cultivators of the earth are of that de¬ 
scription of men, they will probably feel emo¬ 
tions of sympathy and compassion, both for the 
slave and for his master, succeeded to those 
hasty prejudices, which even the best disposi¬ 
tions are not exempt from contracting, upon 
-■objects where there is a deficiency of informa- 


We a 


t to consider the condition of 
slaves in Virginia, or the legal consequences 
attendant on a state of Slavery in this Com¬ 
monwealth ; and here it is not my intention to 
notioe those laws which consider slaves merely 
as property , and have from timo to time been 
enacted to regulate the disposition of them 
such ; for these will be more nronerlvconsidi 


1764,0.1. Ibid, 319. 

1766, o. 2. Sessions Acta. Ton por oent. in addi 
ion to all former duties. 

1769, 0. 1. printed at large, edition of 1760, 860. 
1768, c. 1. Journals of that session 
1766, o. 3, 4. Printed at large, edition of 1769- 


461, 462. 


i. Additional duty. The title only is 
)g repealed by tho Crown. Ib., 473. 
o -- "• Title only printed, edition of 


printed,_----- 

1769, o. 7, 8, and 
1785-6, 7. 

1772,0.15. Title only printed. Ibid. 24. 

(24.) The following extract from a potition . 

" ,m -- ~~tented from the Houso of Burgesses 


the Throne, presents__ B _ 

of Virginia, April 1,1772, will show tho sense of the 
peoplo of Virginia, on the subjeot of Slavery, at that 

■' The many instances of your Mnjesiy’s benevolent 
intentions, and most gracious disposition to promote 
the prosperity and happiness of your subjeots in the 
oolonies, enoourages us to look up to the Throne, and 
implore your Majesty’s paternal assistance in avert¬ 
ing a calamity of a most alarming nature. 

"The importation of slaves into tho colonies from 
the coast of Africa hath long been considered as a 
trade of great inhumamity, and, under it t present en- 

endo.nger the very existence of your Majesty’s Ameri¬ 
can dominions. 

“We are sensible that some of your Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects of Great Britain may reap emoluments from 
this sort of traflio; but when we oonsider that i6 
greatly retards the settlement of the colonies with 
more useful inhabitants, and may, in time, have the 
most destructive influonco, we presume to hope that 
the interest of a few will bo disregarded, when placed 
in competition with the security and happiness of 
such numbers,of your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal 
subjects. 

“ Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we most 
humbly beseeoh your Majesty to remove all those re¬ 
straints on your Majesty’s Governors of this colony, 
-which inhibit their assenting to such laws as might 
check so very pernicious a commerce." —[Journals of 
the House of Burgesses, pago 131] 

This petition produced no effeot, as appears from 
the first clause of our Constitution, where, among 
other acts of misrule, “ the inhuman use of tho royal 
negative ’’ iu refusing us permission to exclude slaves 
from us by law, is enumerated among the reasons for 
separating from Great Britain. 

i have lately been favored with tho perusal of a 
manuscript copy of a letter from Granville Sharpo, 
Esq., of London, to a friend of the Prime Minister, 
dated March 26th, 1794, in whioh he speaks of this 
potition thus : “ I myself was desired, by a lettor 
from America, to inquire for an answer to this extrs 
ordinary Virginia potition. I waited on tho Seere 
tary of State, and was informed by himself that th 
petition was received, but that (he apprehended) n 
answer would be givers." 

(25.) It may not bo improper here to note that the 
First Congress of the United States, at their third ses¬ 
sion, December, 1793, passed an act to prohibit the 
oarrying on tho slave trade from tho United States to 
any foreign place or country, tho provisions of which 
seem well calculated to restrain the citizens of United 
America from embarking in so infamous a traffic. 

[to be continued.] 


CALIFORNIA POLITICS. 


• Sacramento, Sept. 15, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

The election just closed has resulted in favor 
of the Democrats, who may now be considered 
as pretty firmly seated in power. In this eon 
test there has been a secret movement for power 
on the part of the “ Southern Chivalry,” which 
has met with a signal defeat. We have quite 
a number of bold, zealous Southerners, who are 
laboring strenuously to divide the State and es¬ 
tablish Slavery. This they dare not advocate 
openly, for it is too unpopular; but they have 
hoped to succeed by having a Convention called 
to revise the Constitution on some minor points, 
and then, by plying the members, secure the 
adoption of their own peculiar measures. As 
a part of their plan, they intend to have the 
Convention put the Constitution they may 
frame in force, without submitting it to the 
people for adoption by vote. They think they 
mm mamage a Convention easier than the great 
s of the people. Knowing their own numeri¬ 
cal woakness, they have struck hands with 
land speculators, monopolists, and all who de¬ 
pend upon political plunder for a living. 

Such has been their plan; hut the Demo¬ 
crats, in their last State Convention, effectually 
nipped the whole affair in the bud, and gave 
the schemers plainly to understand that they 
could not rely upon tho Democratic party to 
carry out their plans. To define their position, 
they passed, among others, the following reso¬ 
lutions : 

“ Resolved, That we reoognise, to the fullest 
extent, the prinoiple that all political powers 
exist in the hands of the people, and that con¬ 
stitutions and laws aro but the expressions of 
popular will; therefore, we deprecate any 
ohange of the Constitution of this State, other 
than by amendments, until such an amend¬ 
ment shall have been incorporated into it as 
shall guarantee to the people that the Consti¬ 
tution prepared by a Convention for its revision 
shall be submitted to the people for their rati¬ 
fication. 

“ Resolved, That the Democratic party cher¬ 
ishes as among tho best featui es of the Consti¬ 
tution of this State, those which proteot tho 
laborer from degradation and oppression; that 
special legislation, and particularly the forma¬ 
tion of special corporations, is at all times dan¬ 
gerous; and that general incorporation laws, 
while they should protect tho honest and le¬ 
gitimate application of associated capital, 
should not allow the irresponsible contraction 
of debts, or a monopoly of privileges. 

“ Resolved, That the surest and most speedy 
method of developing the resources of the State, 
promoting industry, and elevating society, is to 
encourage, by the enactment of proper laws, 
the ownership and cultivation of the soil, in 
limited quantities, by actual settlers.” 

Tho first resolution is directly aimed at the 
Convention scheme. There is nothing in our 
present Constitution requiring further Conven¬ 
tions to submit their labors to a vote of the 
people; but it requires that all amendments 
shall be thus passed upon. By amending it in 
the manner proposed by this resolution, it will 
effectually prevent the “ ohivalry ” from oarry¬ 
ing out their plans; for there is nothing they 
dread more than a popular vote. The second 
resolution is a direot endorsement of tho Anti- 
Slavery clause in the Constitution, as well as a 
condemnation of the monopolists, who want 
special laws of incorporation for their 


The Whigs, knowing that these resolutions 
had given great dissatisfaction to the Pro-Sla¬ 
very Democrats, were careful not to commit 
thomselves on these questions, but nominated 
men to suit tho bolting Democrats, hoping by 
their votes to ride into power. The plan was 
very ingeniously formed; but it was neoessary 
to talk about something before the people, and 
so a general onslaught was made upon the 
Democratic candidate for Governor, John Big¬ 
ler, charging him personally with all 


condemn any party; but it was found that the 
Whigs are as deeply involved as the Demo¬ 
crats. The real issue among the leaders has 
been carefully kept from public view; but it 
had got to be pretty well understood before the 
close of the canvass, and the result is, an over¬ 
whelming majority for the Democrats. This 
pretty effectually silences the “chivalry; ” and 
those leading Democrats who bolted the regu¬ 
lar ticket to carry out these schemes of South¬ 
ern policy—such as Heydenfelt, Boggs, Ran¬ 
dolph, Sanders, &c.—are marked men. Their 
influence in tho party is gone forever, and they 
can now only work through the defeated 
Whigs, in a hopeless minority. The Demo¬ 
crats will never endorse their schemes. They 
have learned that tho party is stronger without 
than with them. 

The result is hopeful for freedom. That class 
of men could wield great influence while in the 
Democratic party, but out of it they are harm¬ 
less; and it has convinced politicians that there 
is a deep-seated aversion, among the people, to 
using our noble State as a pillar to Slavery, 
and that theso feverish schemes of Southern 
fanatics are not sustained by the good sen 
the people. In fact, the great majority of our 
Southern citizens are strongly opposed to these 
plans. It is a political movement, merely agi¬ 
tating the surface of the political sea. It has 
no hold upon any large class in the communi¬ 
ty. I believe, if a vote was this day taken, 
among Southerners alone, whether Slavery 
should be admitted or not, a large majority 
would vote against it. 

The truth is, labor is supreme here, and capi¬ 


tal has to humble itself before it. There _ _ 
greator demand for labor than money. Not 
long since, I was standing by the side of 
friond, who was viewing the erection of a fir. 
block of brick buildings. I asked him what 
he was thinking of. “ Why,” said he, “ I am 
expecting every moment to see those workmen 
drop their tools, and strike for two dollars per 
day, advance wages ” And what will you do 
in that case ? ” “ I have made up my mind to 

give it them before they leave the ground, for 
1 cannot afford to have it delayed two days— 
the rent will pay the difference.” While this 
state of affairs exists, the “ ohivalry ” need 
tertain no hope of establishing Slavery in t 
State; and the probability is that it will e__ 
tinue for years. Eaoh yearly tide of emigrants 
is flooding the country with men who will 
never consent to labor in competition with 
slaves. Bryant. 


For the National Era. 

E COTTON VS. CHATTEL SLAVERY.” 


Under the above caption, an article appeared 
in a late number of the National Era, accom¬ 
panied by others more or less connected with 
that subject, that could hardly fail of attract¬ 
ing the notice of the readers of that paper. 

Belonging as I do to that insignificant por¬ 
tion of the adherents to the Free Labor doc¬ 
trine that “ E.” is not “ bound to treat with 
respect,” I suppose as a matter of etiquette, if 
not of necessity, I must, in oompany with my 
fellow-believers, consider myself in the high 
road to extinction, instead of distinction, nei¬ 
ther of which have we very sanguinely expect¬ 
ed or desired. But before taking leave of the 
Anti-Slavery world, to become more familiar 


with “ the wonders of the oblivious lake 


i ” pre¬ 


pared for those that believe “ the receiver — 
as bad as the thief,” allow me, as a volunteer, 
to say a parting word, in extenuation of our 
crime. 

To uncover, then, more completely, 
head and front of our offending,” let me refer 


to first principles. The origin of our fanati¬ 
cism may be traoed to the belief we have 
tertained, and whioh we trust our successors 
will revive, in a creed very like the following, 
which I have copied from an old newspaper: 

“We believe— 

“ In the unity and common origin of the hu¬ 
man race. 

“ In the dootrine that God made of one 
blood all the nations of men, to dwell upon all 
the face of the earth. 

“ In the golden rule— 1 Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto yon.’ 

“ In the Higher Law— 1 It is better to obey 
God than man.’ ” 

Also, That “an accessory of the fact” is 
truly guilty as the principal in the fact. 

And unless we would appear before the 
world as hypoorites “ dyed in the wool,” that 
we are bound to carry our principles into prac¬ 
tice, in our intercourse with our fellow-men. 

Clinging to these principles, “our Anti-Sla¬ 
very has (like that of our contemporary) no 
element of hatred or hostility to any man in 
it.” “ It is,” we also hope, “ not narrowed 
into a partial or egotistical benevolence, that 
would carry out its special purpose at the sac¬ 
rifice of any other real interest of our fellow- 


Hence, although “ we can neither work nor 
pray for the bankruptcy of any man ” en¬ 
gaged in an hoiftet occupation, South or North, 
neither can we desire for every individual slave¬ 
holder, as such, “the greatest worldly pros¬ 
perity possible to the system ” of Slavery, con¬ 
flicting, as it unquestionably does, with the red 
interest of the free laborer. 

If I, as a manufacturer, dealer, or consu¬ 
mer of cotton goods, go into the market where 
that article is for sale, I am hound to carry 
with me my moral principles; and if they are 
not sufficient to control me there, of what value 
are they to me 7 But I can confidently rely 
upon their agency. 

If, now, I am offered a bale of unbleached 
muslins, that I have good reason to believe (al¬ 
though not marked as such) have been stolen 
from a factory many miles off, I am brought 
up to the question—Can I purchase these mus 
lins without breaking the moral law! My 
cupidity may endeavor to satisfy a jealous con¬ 
science, that, as I had nothing directly to do 
with the robbery, I may innocently buy them; 
but my oon8cienco, if true to its duty, very in¬ 
telligibly whispers, No! 

My eye is next on a halo that has been 
bleached since it was stolen, and then on one 
that, in addition to bleaching, has been beau¬ 
tifully printed. Convenience, luxury, or gain, 
says, “ Buy them.” But the “still small voice ” 
within will not be silenced; “ No! no! no! ” 
is all the answer I can get from it. Until the 
original owner has had his claim satisfied, all 
the bleaching, scouring, printing, changing of 
hands or place of location, it can be submitted 
to, can never make it other than “stolen 
goods,” and I cannot knowingly or innocently 
purchase them. A good resolution oarried out, 
that has its reward of Peace. 

But my customers must be supplied with 
muslins; I will purchase some raw cotton, and 
have it manufactured, and T go to the planter 
for that purpose. I pass by Mr. Legree; I 
don’t like the look of his “bullet head;” the 
sight of him reminds mo of Miss Cassy and 
Uncle Tom. I fancy 1 oan hear their groans; 
may be this was the identical bale that was 
picked by them before poor Uncle Tom re¬ 
ceived his last whipping. Something sponta¬ 
neously springs up within mo—tears, uncalled 
for, rush into my eyes. It is Nature’s testi¬ 
mony against dealing in the blood-stained cotton 
of American Slavery ! 

Well, l will not he balked in my prospeots 
by these fanatical notions, this “silliness” and 
“ insane philanthropy,” the result, I suppose, 
of reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin. I am glad 
there are other ways of getting ootton without 
patronizing “Old Bullet Head.” I think I see 
yonder the personification of St. Clare, with 

me bales of ootton before him. 

“ Mr. L-, 1 think, sir.” 

“ That is my name, sir.” 

“Were you not in New York in 1852, and 

id some servants taken from you ? ” 

“ I am the same person.” 

“ I do not wish you to understand, Mr. L—, 
that I take any merit to myself for what I have 
done, but I am an Abolitionist, and was much 
interested in the situation in whioh you were 
placed at that time, and contributed my mite 
towads your indemnification ; and if it would 
not be taking too great a liberty, I should like 
to know how you fared after leaving New 
York.” 

“ I shall be happy to answer your inquiries. 
With the money so handsomely paid me for 
the loss of my servants, I returned to Virginia, 
and purohased another lot of healthy young 
hands, and took them to Texas by another 
route, as I did not wish to encounter the same 
difficulty again. I purchased a plantation, and 
have been making cotton, and here is a speci¬ 
men of what my farm can do. I have 2,500 
pounds, for which I must have eight cents per 
pound.” 

“ That is just about such a lot as I have been 
looking for. I will take it, and here aro two 
hundred dollars, I believe all current money;” 


of some Chinese immigrants, oomo to this coun¬ 
try, I suppose, in the belief ‘ that Uncle Sam 
is rioh enough to give every man a farm.’ 
They offer to work for wages low enough— 
about what it costs me for interest oh capital 
invested in a servant and his keep. There are 
some inducements to employ them ; the chief 
one is, that it would relieve me from the neces¬ 
sity of purchasing a new set of hands, when 
those that 1 have are past labor. But 1 their 
great round eyes,’ and the idea of having so 
many ‘ barbarians ’ on my plantation, ■ 

at all agreeable to me.” 

I seat myself in an omnibus, draw from my 
pocket a late number of the National Era, and 
read the article under “ Free Cotton vs. Chattel 
Slavery.’’ It suits my views exactly. I have 
no idea of “underworking the slave policy;” 
it is too much like compulsion. I would rather 
see the slaveholder get rich enough to do with¬ 
out the slave, and the slave rioh enough to do 
without his master ; but I confess that event 
seems a long way off. Let me see: sixty dol¬ 
lars, the interest on one thousand dollars in¬ 
vested in the slave, and forty dollars for his 
keep, make one hundred dollars a year, or thir¬ 
ty cents per day, the cost of slave labor. But 
this makes’/io provision for waste by wear and 
tear of the slave, which must be considerable, 
as they are, according to the aooount given in 
the Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, (page 41.) “ uBed 
up in seven or eight years,” on some plantations. 
Here is something that requires clearing up. 
Ah! Slavery is a bad thing; I am glad I have 
nothing to do with it. 

While these reflections are passing in the 
mind of our merchant with Anti-Slavery prin¬ 
ciples, he unfolds a scrap of newspaper that 
has in it the concluding remarks of Mrs H. B. 
Stowe in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and reads —“ Do 
you say that the People of the free States have 
nothing to do with it, and can do nothing 1 
Would to God this were true! But it is not 
true. The People of the free States have de¬ 
fended, encouraged, and participated; and are 
more guilty before God than the South, in that 
they have not the apology of education or cus¬ 
tom.” # # # “ Northern men, Northern 

mothers, Northern Christians, have something 
more to do than denounce their brethren at the 
South; they have to look to the evil among 
themselves.” 


j oonMence and admiration of the friends of 
both. 

j 10. Revived, That all attempts in time past 
; by the most powerful tyrannies to put down 
j the liberty of cons lienee and circulation of the 
Bible among tho Anglo-Saxon race have prov- 
; od abortive ; and the threats of the Blavenold- 
! ers to renew these attempts to “ suppress ” 

| them, are impotent madness and folly, 
j 11. Resolved, That the slaveholders, and 

■ their servile allies—by repeated overthrows of 
: oommon schools; by a denial of the secret bal¬ 
lot ; by the suppression of the right of petition 
and free speech in the Congress of the United 
States and elsewhere ; by the opening and de- 

■ struction of letters and papers in the post of- 
j flees; by illegal search of trunks, houses, and 
I persons; by ducking, whipping, and killing 
: peaceable oitizens; by avowals of illegal and 

murderous purposes in public meetings, by de¬ 
nying citizens of the States the constitutional 
privileges guarantied to all, and closing the 
oourts to legal redress by imprisoning and sell- 
j ing into slavery free citizens of the Republic, 
without crime; by illegally involving us in for- 
: eign wars to maintain their supremacy in the 
; National Councils; by opposing through treaty 
: and threats the spread of Republicanism, cut- 
1 ting us off from the sympathies of foreign de- 
; mocracies, and defending despotisms in other 
lands; by deriding and denying in the Con¬ 
gress and through tho Press the Declaration of 
i Independence, and bringing self-government 
i into contempt; by passing and carrying into 
j effect unconstitutional and infamous laws; and 
lastly, by the Whig and Democratic Baltimore 
i platforms, politically denouncing all who ven- 
t.ni-o tn murmur against these atrocious acts— 


themselves. 

Sure enough, we have; and I have just paid 
a slaveholder two hundred dollars—forty of 
whioh only goes to the slave in food and cloth¬ 
ing ; sixty is retained for interest on money in¬ 
vested in the purchase of the Blave, and one 
hundred to replace the waste occasioned by 
the wear and tear of the slave, and profit to 
the planter. Can I, with a quiet conscience, 
say that I “ desire for the agent that stands 
between me and the poor bleeding slave the 
greatest worldly prosperity possible ” to suoh 
an infernal system ? 

If the Chinaman is willing to work for 11 
cents I6d. sterling) per diem, that may indicate 
his necessity ; the prioe the consumer pays for 
a day’s labor of a slave is nearer sixty cents, 
(if we make provision of waste which we aro 
bound to,) which indicates our ability. Now, 
where is the necessity, moral, political, or com¬ 
mercial, for throwing the difference between 
these two sums, accumulating in the year to $40 
and $200, respectively, into the hands of some 
speculators on the necessities of th# Chinese 
emigrants? Professor Stowe (but he needs 
none of my help) probably mentioned the low 
price at which Chinese laborers could be hired, 
to show what could be done. It remains for the 
earnest friends of all parties concerned to 
say what will be done to remedy the evil com¬ 
plained of, without touching upon the rightful 
interests of our fellow-men. 

I suppose three important points are con¬ 
ceded : 

1. That there is a large extent of land suit¬ 
able for the production of ootton still unculti- 

2. That there is a large number of free la¬ 
borers (Chinese) to be hired, at rates of wages 
not exceeding the cost of slave labor, (who 
would be every way eo'mpetent to do the work.) 

3. That there is an extensive market for 
cotton of every grade of quality, especially for 
that which is the produce of free labor, and at 
a remunerating price. 

Now, allow me to inquire, what stands in 
the way of allowing the legitimate supply fol¬ 
lowing through this channel the legitimate de¬ 
mand for free cotton, in part the healthy fruit 
of the seed sown by Uncle. Tom’s Cabin ? 

To charge the friends of this movement with 
all the hard things which E. has brought 
against them, I feel persuaded is very unjust, 
and to me is not a satisfactory answer to the 
question. I would respectfully invite him to 
bring his superior abilities over to the side of 
free labor, or “ stand frbm under.” M. 


DECLARATION OF THE FREE DEMOCRACY. 


On the 23d day of Sept., 1853, at the Glade 
Meeting House in Madison county, Ky., there 
was a large an d en thusi astie meeting of th e yeo- 
manry of Rockcastle and Madison counties fa¬ 
vorable to liberty of speech, tho press, con¬ 
science, and tho Bible. 

On motion of I. D. Lane, Esq., Dr. Curtis 
Knight was called to act as President, and A. 
C. McWilliams, Thos. Tatum, Jno. Burnam, 
Esqs., and Col. John Kinnard, of Madison, and 
R. D. Cook. Perry Bates, Charles King, and 
Samuel Williford, Esqs., of Rockcastle, were 
made Vice Presidents, and J. Harris and Silas 
E. Cook, Secretaries. 

C. M. Clay, by invitation, made an earnest 
address, which, on motion of Peter West, Esq., 
was requested to be written out and published. 

The following resolutions wero then offered 
by Esquire Win. Stapp and James Kinnard, 
Esq., and passed unanimously by acclamation: 

1. Resolved, That we have read with alarm 
and indignation the resolutions of the citizens 
of Rockcastle, of the 27th of August, 1853. 

2. Resolved, That we avow onr allegiance to 
the Constitution of Kentucky and the United 
States, and our loyalty to all laws enacted by 
their authority. 

3. Resolved, That in those constitutions, ways 
are laid down for their change, whenever a 
majority of the legal voters will it; and ail 
laws made under them are subjeot to the same 
ohange by the same will. 

4. Resolved, That Slavery is the creature of 
law; and any property in slaves is of no high¬ 
er inviolability than any other property; and 


or made the subject of law, is an arbitrary 
assumption of power, at war with Republi¬ 
canism, subversive of all constitutional Govern¬ 
ment, and incompatible with civil and political 
liberty. 

5. Resolved, That Slavery violates natural 
right and good conscience, and the fundament¬ 
al principle upon which all Governments are 


principle upon which all Governments 
based, the protection of the weak against the 
strong ; that it subverts the authority by whioh 
they appeal to our obedience, that we yield up 
a portion of our rights, which belong to all in a 
state of nature, to secure the remainder; that 
it gives the lie to our Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, and especially saps the foundation of re¬ 
publicanism, that all political power oan come 
only from the consent of the governed. We 
are but following in the footsteps of our fathers 
of 1776, “in completing the revolution which 
they had but partly achieved,” when we avow 
our purpose to make upon it an uncompromi- 


6. Resolved, That if in these our natural and 
constitutional rights, we are opposed by illegal 
and arbitrary foroe, we will resist it by all tho 
means God has given us for defence ; for the 
avowal of the slaveholders of Rockcastle, that 


they will put down all “intermeddling” with 
Slavery, “ peaceably if we can, forcibly if we 


, a proclamation of revolution and civil 
war, to whioh, if oarried into aet, none but 
slaves can submit. 

7. Resolved, That these resolutions of the 
“ citizens of Rockcastle ” are but a feeble echo 
of those of Lexington in 1845, whioh were de¬ 
nounced and put down by an overwhelming 
majority of the people of Kentucky, and by 
the judicial tribunals of the State. 

8. Resolved, That the case of A. G. W. Par¬ 
ker, accused of attempting to induce a slave to 
leave his master, whether guilty or not, is a 
bailable one; and any attempt to deny him 
that right, by intimidation or denunciation, is 
illegal, and subversice of the liberty of the citi- 


9. Resolved, That wo stand by our fellow- 
citizen, C. M. Clay, in his defence of the liber¬ 
ties of the people. Battling ever for the inter¬ 
ests, safety, and honor of the Commonwealth, 
at home and abroad, he has ever stood firm 
when the rights of the citizen were endanger¬ 
ed, unterrified by tho assaults of power, and 


have made and are making a determined and 
consistent attack upon the liberties of this peo¬ 
ple, altogether unparalleled by the wrongs of 
the British Crown, against which our fathers in 
1776 rose in arms! Unless the blacks are eman¬ 
cipated, we must become slaves ! 

12. Resolved, therefore, That we call upon all 
the non-slaveholders, and all who love liberty 
more than money, to separate themselves for¬ 
ever from the Whig and Democratic parties— 
names used only to delude them to ruin—and 
to join us, the true and “ Free Democracy,” in 
vindicating our common liberty, which the 
slaveholders now threaten to destroy. 

13. Resolved, That these resolutions be sign¬ 
ed by the President and Vice Presidents and 
Secretaries, and published in the Richmond 
Messenger and Louisville Journal and Demo¬ 
crat ; and that all papers of the State and the 
Union bo requested to copy the same. 

Curtis Knight, President. 

A. C. McWilliams, 

Thomas Tatum, 

John Burnam, 

R. D. Cook, 

Perry Bates, 

Charles King, 

Samuel Williford, 


Tho “Facts for the People ” is a monthly, do¬ 
or for general circulation, as a Free Demooratlo Mis 
especially among those not yet familiar with 
.nti-Siavory movement. It will bo composed 
chiefly of artiolos from the National Eru, adapted 
irticularly to the purpose named. 

Eaoh number will oontain eight pages, and be print- 
1 on good paper, of the size of the Congressional 
Globe, in quarto form, suitable for binding. 

T* —’he following rates, by the 


Vice Presidents. 


Jack. Harris, I „ . . 

Silas E. Cook, j Secretones ’ 


MORE MUTILATION. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

In the Era of September 29,1 see an article 
from C. D. C,, giving an account of the mutila¬ 
tion of Dr. Porter’s Rhetorical Exercises, for 
the Southern market. This is but a tithe of 
the mutilations of books that daily take place 
to secure Southern custom. A correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Register states, that not 
only school books, but religion also, is trimmed 
for Southern use. He says: 

There is now being published in this good, 
free city, a prayer book of the Episcopal 
Church ; said prayer hook has a frontispiece, 
which is taken from a French lithograph, rep¬ 
resenting Christ as blessing the sons of men, 
striking off their fetters, and giving liberty, as 
well as peace, to the world. It is a beautiful 
plate, and one of the most spirited heads in 
the picture is that of a negro. He, too, is lift¬ 
ing his hands in supplication, and the chains 
are falling from his wrists. The designer of 
that picture felt the goodness of a universal 
Saviour. Not so our modern publishers. Their 
religion is not universal; for, on examining the 
frontispiece, it will be found the negro’s sup¬ 
plicating face and manacled limbs are left out. 
Their Christ came only to save white and cop¬ 
per-colored sinners. Is it any wonder, then, that 
school-books should be altered? So long as 
the pursuit of wealth is taught as the great 
business of life; so long as communities are 
estimated by their posssssions; so long as it is 
considered more important to increase in num¬ 
bers than improve in moral principle, we must 
have such alterations, mutilations, and the sac¬ 
rifice again of the noblest part of man’s na¬ 
ture. From whence cometh the millennium, 
and who shall live to see it? ” 

The non-slaveholders, even at the South, con¬ 
stitute a large majority of the people; but 
partial publisher?, fearful of exciting the pre¬ 
judices of a predominant interest, ignore their 
existence, and exclude the light of Anti-Sla¬ 
very truth, so far as is in their power, from their 
minds and the minds of their children. It 
was a maxim of Jefferson, that “ Error of opin¬ 
ion may be tolerated, when reason is left free 
to combat it; ” but these publishers are wiser 
in their generation, and trim and clip books 
for churches, Sunday schools, &o., to suit the 
views of those they expect to purohase them. 
These mutilations are disgraceful, and are a 
reflection upon the manliness and independ¬ 
ence of the Southern people. It is possible 
we may wake up some Fourth of July, and find 
the Declaration of Independence trimmed and 
clipped of its incendiary sentiments, “ for the 
Southern market.” The genius of some enter¬ 
prising publisher may possibly take this direc- 
* : in, and we throw out the hint for his benefit. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 15, 1853. M. 


Died in the town of Harrison, Grant county, 
Wisconsin, September 19th, 1853, of liver com¬ 
plaint, Mr. Chauncey Jones, Jun., aged forty- 
six years and nine months. The loss of Mr. 
Jones is deeply felt by the community in which 


he lived. He was a worthy member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; also, a strong 
Anti-Slavery advocate, and wielded a mighty 
influence in the cause, considering his situation 
and opportunity—being a farmer. He has ta¬ 
ken the Era from its earliest publication. 

Died on tho Wea Plains, Indiana, September 
h, Mrs. Ellen Cunningham, in the sixtieth 
year of her age. Mrs. C. made religion the 
object of her youthful ohoioe. This profession 
’ e ever honored in after life. 

Died at Lafayette, Indiana, September 24th, 
merica, wife of D. A. Cunningham, in the 
twenty-ninth year of her age. On the 26th, 
Albert Rusiinei.l, infant son of D. A. and 
America Cunningham, aged thirteen months. 
Thus has a happy household been made deso¬ 
late. The mother and the little one, the joy 
of home, have been taken away. Though earth 
is poorer, heaven is richer to the husband and 
his two remaining children. The sudden ter¬ 
mination of the disease by whioh Mrs. C. was 
removed did not afford her an opportunity of a 
free expression of her hope, but she has left 
evidence of more value than her testimony at 
that hour—a consistent and uniform piety in 
health. 


WHITE SLAVERY IN THE BARBARY STATES 

B Y HON. CHARLES SUMNER. With 40 splendid 
illustrations by Billings, engraved by Baker & 
Smith. It makes a beautiful 16mo volume of about 
140 pages, boqpd in cloth, thin boards, printed in the 
most elegant style, on the best paper. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Introduction. Territory of the Barbary States. The 
Subject and Sources of Information. 

I. Origin of Slavery. Slavery in the Barbary States. 
II. History of White Slavery in Barbary; ISarly 
Efforts against it—by Ferdinand the Catholic, by 
Charles V, by England, by France, by Holland; Free¬ 
dom by Redemption ; Freedom by Conspiracy ; Free¬ 
dom by Escape; White American Victims to Barba¬ 
ry ; Parallel between White and Blaok Slavery; Tri¬ 
umphant Abolition of White Slavery. 

III. True Character of White Slavery in Barbary ; 
Apologies for White Slavery; Happy Condition of the 
White Slaves; Better off in Barbary than at Home; 
Better off than the Free Christians in Barbary; Nev¬ 
ertheless, Unquestionable Enormity of White Slavery 
in Barbary. Conclusion. Price 50 cts.; postage 12 ots. 
For sale by LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

March 31. Office National Era. 


TEV THOUSAND COPIES IN THREE WEEKS 

M RS. CHILD’S Great Work, a True Life of the 
IMMORTAL HOPPER, tho American Howard. 
Five thousand copies of this thrilling work were sold 
in two weeks. The second five thousand copies aro 
now ready. It is a hook whioh should be read by 
every American. Published by 

JOHN P. JEWETT A 00., Boston, 

JEWETT, PROCTOR, A WORTHINGTON, 

Cleveland, Ohio, 
And for sale by all Booksellers. Oct 13—3ti 


CARD, 


ANTI-SIAVERY WORKS FOR SALE AT THIS OF 
FICE, BY LEWIS CLEPHANE. 

Unolo Tom’s Cabin—prioe 37J cents, postage 12 oents; 
five copies for $2, postage paid. 

Unele Toni’s Cabin in German—prioe 50 oents, post- 


Eey to tlnole Tom’s Cabin—prioe 50 cents, postage 16 


White Slavery in the Barbary States, by Hon. Charles 
Sumner—prioe 50 cents, postage 12 oents. 
Giddings’s Speeches, one volume 12mo—prioe $1, post- 




Goodell’s Amerioan Slave Code—prioe 
ago 18 oents. 

lanuel Pereira—price in oloth 75 oents, postage 12 
oents; in paper 50 oents, postage 10 oents. 

Address LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

National Era Office. 


"CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS.” 


Nkw Document —containing, 1. Declaration ol 
Independence ; 2. Constitution of the United States : 
Fugitive Slavo Law; 4. Platforms of the Partios, 
adopted in 1852. It will make a handsome 
pamphlet of 16 pages, and will bo furnished (post 
ago paid) at 6 oents per single copy, 25 oents pot 
dozen, or $2 por hundred. 

Orders are respectfully solioitod. 

Hon. Horace Mann’s Speech on the Institution 
of Slavery. Delivered in tho Honso of Reprosenta 
tivos, August 17, 1862. Twonty-four pages. Prioa, 
inoluding postage, $3 per hundred. 

Hon. Charles Sumner’s Speech on the Fugitive 
lave Law. Delivered in tho Senate of tho United 
States, August 26, 1852. Thirty-two pages. Price, 
inoluding postage, $3.20 per hundred. 

IIon. N. S. Townshend’s Speech on tho Present 
Position of tho Domooratio Party. Delivorod in the 
» of Representatives, Juno 23, 1852. Eight 
pages. Price 75 oents per hundred, inoluding post¬ 
age. Address A. M. GANGEWER, Secretary, 

Box 195, Washington City, D. C. 

The above Speeches are sold by William liar- 
nod, 48 Beekman street, New York. 


PROSPECTUS OF FACTS FOE THE PEOPLE. 


It will be furnished _ D 

year, twelve numbers constituting a voh 

Six copies to one address - - - - 
Twenty oopies to one address - - - 3 

One hundred copies to one address - 12 
Any person or club may in this way, by raising 
$12, supply Anti-Slavery reading every month, for a 
whole year, to one hundred readers. Single subscri¬ 
bers will not be received. Send for a club, and order 
address. The postage is a trifle—only half 

tho office where the paper is recoi’ved. IE?- All pay. 

n advanee. G. BAILEY. 


3. Editors of newspapers favorable to the fore- 
_ will entitle themselves to six copies of the 
monthly, by publishing the Prospectus, and directing 


Z C. ROBBINS, Attorney for Proouring and De- 
• fending Patents, Washington, D. C., makes Ex- 


and Papers for Applicants for Pate_,__„ 

consulted on all matters relating to tho Patent Ll.._ 
and decisions in this and other countries. lie also 
tinues to devote espeoiat attention to arguing 
•.ted applications before the Commissioner of Pa¬ 
is. in whioh lino of practice he has sucoeedod in 
proouring a great number of valuable pater ■ 


Reference can be made to members of Congress, or to 
hose for whom Mr. R. has transacted business during 
"“st nine years. Aug. 25—eow 


AGENTS WANTED. 

T HE subsoriberis now publishing a Splendid Steel • 
Engraving of the Lord’s Prayer, whioh is meet 
ing with a largo sale. Tho business offers rare in- 
ducemonts to active and energetic men. as there is no 
competition, and pays a profit of 100 por oent. A 
small oash capital only required. Apply, by letter or 
otherwise, to GEORGE W. FRANK, 

No. 25 Courtlandt Btreet, New York. 
Among the many testimonials whioh the publisher 
as received in its favor, ho subjoins the following 
from the Rev. J. C. Lord, D. D., of Buffalo, N. Y.: 

“ I have examined the beautiful steel plate engra¬ 
ving of the Lord’s Prayer, and think it superior to 
anything I have ever seen, and well worthy the pat- 
ronago oftho Christian publio. J. C. LORD.” 
Oot. 13. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 

A Monthly Journal for Girls and Boys. 

EDITED BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 

A PAPER, under the above title, will be published 
at Philadelphia on the first day of October next. 
In size and general oharaoter, this publication will 
resemble Mrs. MargarotL. Bailey’s lately discontinued 
Friend of Youth, the plaoe of whioh it is designed to 


ir dollars. Payment ir 


i. L1PPINC0TT, Philadelphia. 


WEEKLY EVE ING POST. 

PROSPECTUS. 

[NO add to the interest and usefulness of the Ever 
ing Post, we have enlarged it by an addition c 


- _ equivalent to about four additional columns. The 
Weekly and tho Semi-Weekly editions were enlarged 
twelve columns only about three years ago. Four 
more columns addod now increases the sheet to double 
tho sizo of the paper on whioh they were originally 
printed. 

In announcing this enlargement, which, mmi, 

. srmittod to say, is one of the results of the growing 
confidence of tho commercial and industrial intei 
of tho oountry in the course of the Evening Post, 
our duty to make our especial acknowledgements to 
those numerous friends, poth personal and political, 
who, through evil report and through good report, 
have cheered us with thoir generous countenance and 
given us annually recurring proofs of their esteem 
and attachment, uninfluenced by the fluctuations of 
party opinion or the smiles and frowns of men in pow¬ 
er, which too often seduoe or frighten men from the 


of truth and the steady resistance of error. We take 
fresh courage from our success thus far, and from their 
friendly co operation, to persevere in tho path which 
wo have deliberately chosen, and they have as delib¬ 
erately approved. 

Wo avail ourselves of this occasion to congratulate 
our readers upon the arrangement whioh we have 
son so fortunate as to make with Colonel Benton for 
ie publication of a series of articles from his “ Thirty 
Years in the United States Senate,” whioh will he 
continued through the year and until the work shall 
bo published, some time in 1854- 

In negotiation for a series of private 


papers and reminisoenoos of another eminent demo¬ 
cratic statesman, which wo hope to bring ' ' 

oourso of a few weeks. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
Single copy, one year, 52 numbers, - - - - $2.00 
Three copies, one year, 52 numbers, - - - - 5.00 
Five oopies, ono year, 52 numbers, - - . - 8.00 

Ten copies, one year, 52 numbers,.12.00 

Twenty copies, one year, to one address, - - 20.00 
Subscriptions may oommenoe at any time. Pnymen 
in advanoo is required in all cases, and the paper i 
invariably discontinued at the expiration of the ad 


sons who sent in their subscriptions before the 
enlargement will receive the paper at tho old rate for 
tho year. New subscribers Bonding us one dollar will 
reooive the paper for six months. 

Money may be remitted for subscriptions in letters 
: our risk; but the postmaster at the placo where 
ie letter is mailod should bo made acquainted 
s contents, and keep a description of the bills. 

Bills of any speoie-paying bank in the United States 
r Canadas received at par for subscriptions. 

We have no travelling agents. Any one wishing to 
soeive the Evening Post need not wait to be called 
n for his subscription. All that is necessary for him 
) do is to write a letter in as few words as possible, 
noloso the money, and write the name of the subscri- 
er, with tho postoffice, county, and State, and direot 
10 letter to WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO., 
Evening Post Office, New York. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY. 

Persons residing at points where mails arrive i 
—■ than once a week are requested to examino the 
Semi-Weekly. We regard it as the cheapest political 
newspapor published in the United States. 

Single oopy, one year.$3.00 

Two oopies. one year.5.00 

Five copies, one year.12.00 

Ten oopies, one year.20.00 

EVENING POST, DAILY. 

This paper is published at three o'clock precisely, 
and oontains the latest news received in the city of 
Now York up to half-past 2 p. m., by railroad, steam¬ 
boat, or telegraph, from all quarters of the globe. It 
also gives tho transactions at the stock board, and 
the condition of the money market on the day of 
publication, together with the usual matters of inti 
ost to general readers. The Evening Post is one 
tho official papers of the city of New York, and 
daily odition contains the official reports of the pro¬ 
ceedings of tho Boards of Aldermen of the city, when 
in session. Tho subscription price is $9.00, if paid in 
advance, or $10.00, if paid at the end of tho year. 

The style of the firm, in the name of which all bus¬ 
iness is transacted, and the address for all commui 
cations designed for the proprietors or editors, is, 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO., 
Corner of Nassau and Liberty sts. 


ATTENTION ! 

OOLDIERS who served in the various wars, i 
O sailors, or thoir widows or hoira, to whom 
•ears of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions, 


iir advantage to hav 
their claims investigated. Address 

A. M. GANGEWER, 

Attorney and Agent, Waehington, D. C. 
Bounty-land warrants bonght and sold. 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, IN THEOK 
AND PRACTICE. 

TTS Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Jt 
A. dicial Decisions, and Illustrative Facts. By Wi 
;iam Goodell, author of the “Demooraoy of Christiar 
ity,” “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” Ac. Tho wor 
contains 430 pages 12mo, neatly bound in cloth. Prio 
75 oents per oopy, postage 18 cents. For sale by 
June 30. L. CLEPHANE, Office Nat. Era. 

The following is an extraot of a letter from Hoi 
William Jay to tho author: 

“ Your analysis of the slave laws is very able, an 
cour exhibition of their practical application by th 
iouthern courts evinces great and careful rcsearol 
Hour book is as impregnable against the charge < 
jxaggeration as Euclid’s Geometry, since, like tt - 


THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR—VOL. IX. 

For Children and Sabbath Schools. 

BY UNCLE LUCIUS. 

\ SEMI-MONTHLY paper, whioh aims to interes 
-1 and inform the young mind. Spocial effort i 
made to give a propor direction to tho minds of ohil 
strife for the supremacy 


ilavory. Price—25 
.or $1, $12 per hundred, 
of charge, will b 


igle oopies, five oopi< 
• - on number, fre 

. . .any person. 

LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Editor and Publisher, 
June 23.60 South Salina st., Syracuse, N. 1 


MINING AGENCY, 

New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. 8 and 9 
'J1HIS Agency is established for the purchase am 

Mining Stock in Companies organized and at work 
also, for furnishing all kinds of Machinery and Minin 
Tools, as ordered ; also, the Chemical Analysis of Ore 
and other suhstanoos, as forwarded from any part c 


iho oo 


ntry. 


Tinted circular, giving full explanations, will b 
-u. ai answer to any post-paid letter enclosing on 
hree cent Post Office stamp. 

I. R. BARBOUR & CO., 
July 21,No. 110 Broadway, New York. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT. 

T HE above Establishment still continues in snccea 
ful operation, having already entered upon ii 
: ”‘ 1 ' season. The largely inoreased number of pi 
treated at the Establishment the past year, ov< 
my previous year, and the increased rapidity and pre 
portion of onres, induoe the subscriber to believe tha 
s enlarged experience and opportunities for treat 
ent give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 
Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a su< 
iss and rapidity of cure believed to be surpassed b 
me- T. T. SKELYE, M. D., 

April 21—24t _ Proprietor . 


I OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Ri 
ceipts, many of whioh have been sold the past yet 
for five dollars a-pieoe, and tho whole comprising s 

-r different ways to make money. In the sale < 

>f the Articles alone, I have known young me 




ility ca 


day; and in the manufaot 

the articles, no young man___ 

fail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Bostoi 
Mass., enclosing one dollar, and the whole number < 
Reoeipts will be forwarded by mail. No lettor take 
the office unless prepaid. June 16. 


STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OIL. - 

L ARD OIL of the finest quality, in good shippln 
order. Star and Adamantine Candles, fm 


ight, 16 ounces to the pound. Those candles a. 
ixoellent for all climates, especially California, lire 
ill, the East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders fo 
any quantity exocuted promptly. 

THOMAvS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 
March 24. Candle Manufacturer. Cincinnati, O 


HALL KIT, DAVIS, k CO.’S AEOLIAN AND LEfl 
GILBERT’S BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES. 

New York Ware Rooms at T. S. Berry & Co.’ 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Room 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot 
196 Chestnut street. 

B EING determined to offer the public the he. 

Piano Fortes that are manufactured, we hav 
arranged with the above-named Boston manufaetui 
■— L i keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms i 
York and Philadelphia, in addition to or 
stock of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a fu 
- J well-seleoted assortment of their celebrated P 


Messrs. Hallett, Davis, & Co. have been long an 
favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, fc 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness of tone, and fc 
- reat length of time they would stand in tun. 
not be excelled. They have recently intri 
duoed the “grand patent suspension bridge,” whic 
imparts the firmness and volnmo of tone of the Gran 
Piano. Their Alolian, having the latest and moi 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any othc 
There is no instrument so desirable for the parlor t 
thoir ASolian Piano Forte, combining all the beaut’ 
brilliancy, and soul-touching pathos of the piano an 
parlor organ. 

Of Lomuol Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is only n< 
mssary to say, that by a series of experiments, oot 
tinued for eight years, he has triumphantly sucoeec 
ed in making an instrument for small rooms, full 
equal to the square piano. 

AU of tho above instruments warranted in the ful 
t manner. The prices, at either of our ware room 
io same as at the manufactories in Boston. We wi 
select instruments with or without the Atelian, an 
forward them to any part of tho United States; an 
if they do not prove satisfactory, they may bo r. 
turned at our expense, and the purohaso money wi 
be refunded. 

Wo are engaged largely in publishing Music ar 
Musical Works of every desoription, at both Ne 
York and Philadelphia; and having purchased tl 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadolphi 
and having all tho Boston publications, we are pr 
pared to offer better inducements to the trade, ai 
to schools and seminaries, than any other house. 

Wc also keep a largo assortment of seoond-har 
Pianos and Molodeons, for rent or sale. 

T. S. BERRY A OO., 297 Broadway, N. York 
J. E. GOULD A CO., successors to A. Fiot, 
Mareh 24—tf 196 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


THE GREAT BRITISH QUARTERLIES 
AND BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Important Reduction in the Rates of Postage 

L eonard soott a co., n». 54 Go/d st m 

New York, continuo to publish the followir 
British Periodicals, viz: 

The London Quarterly Review (Conservative 
The Edinburgh Review (Whig.) 

The North British Review (Free Church.) 
The Westminster Review (Liberal.) 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory.) 
These Reprints have now been in successful open 
rn in this country for twenty years, and their cirei 
tion is constantly on the increase, notwithstandir 
0 competition they encounter from American per 
odioals of a similar class, and of numerous Eclecti 
and Magazines made up of selections from foreign p, 
“’"dioals. This fact shows clearly tho high estimatio 
which thoy are hold by the intelligent roadie 
public, and affords a guarantee that they are cstal 
lished on a firm basis, and will bo continued withoi 

Although these works are distinguished by tho p 
itical shades above indicated, yet but a small portii 
of thoir contents is devoted to political subjeots. 
their literary oharaoter which gives them their chi 
ilue, and in that they stand confessedly far abo’ 
all other journals of thoir class. Blackwood, still ui 
masterly guidanoo of Christopher North, mai: 
1 ancient celebrity, and is at this time unus 
ally attractive, from the serial works of Bulwcr ar 
other literary notables, written for that Magazine, ar 
first appearing in its columns both in Great Brita 
~ I in the United States. Such works as “ Tho Ca: 
3” and “My Now Novel,” both by Bulwer; “11 
linsular Medal,” “ The Green Hand,” and othi 
serials, of whioh numerous rival editions are issued 
loading publishers in this country, have to bo r, 
. ited by those publishers from the pagos of Blael 
wood, after it has been issued by Messrs. Scott Ct 
so that subscribers to tho Reprint of that Magazir 
may always rely upon having tho earliest reading . 


ays rely up< 
these fascinating tali 

TERMS. 

For any one oftho three Reviews 

For any three .... 
For all four of tho Reviews 
For Blackwood’s Magna’ 


Peru 


- i 


For Blackwood and three Reviews - 
For Blackwood and tho four Reviews - - 

For Farmor's Guide, complete, 22 numbers 
Clubbing. — A discount of 25 percent, from tl 
above prices will bo allowed to clubs ordering foi 
or more, copies of any oneormore of tho above work 
Thus: four copies of Blaokwood or one Review vr 
' * ‘ address for $9, four copios of tho foi 


Reviews and Blackwood for $30, and so oi 
POSTAGE 

To any part of the United States on Blackwood, 
eonts per annum ; on either of the Reviews, 14 cen 
Remittances and communications should be alwa 
addressod, post paid, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT A GO., 79 Fulton st., N. Y., 
Entrance, 54 Gold street. 

N. B.—L. S. A Co. have recently published, and ha 
now for sale, tho Farmer’s Guide, by Henry Stephei 
of Edinburgh, and Professor Norton, of Yale Collcj 


New Haven, complete in two volumes, royal ot 
containing 1,600 pages, 14 steel and 600 wood engr 
vings. Prioe, in muslin binding, $6; in paper cove 
for the mail, $5. Sep. 29. 


NOTICE. 

D ANIEL R. GOODLOE, Attorney and Counsel] 
at Law, offers his services to the Publio as 
Agent for Pension, Bounty Land, and other Claij 
upon the Federal Government. July 7. 


S S. WILLIAMS, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Washington t it 

P RACTICES in tho Courts of tho District of C 
lumbia, and before the Departments of the Go 
ernment. Office over Banking House of Selden, Wit 
esr, A Oo. 


June 30—tl 


8. M. PETTENGILL fc CO.. 

N ewspaper advertising agents, ai 

the agents for the National Era, and are autn< 
ized to receive advertisements and subscriptions) 



























































